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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
«, ind it necessary to make the following change in the terms and system 
ment for advertisements inserted in this Paper. In future, a square of 
‘add lines (or 120 words) will be charged Two Dollars for the 1st inser- 
»( 50 cents for each subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in 
roportion. Less than 60 words will be considered half a square, more 
: ‘) asquare. No Advertisements will be inserted unless paid for in advance- 
_jeen in the country can easily ascertain the amount proper to be remitted 
ply counting the words of their advertisements. The difficulty expe- 
jin collecting our advertising accounts compels us to adopt this course, 
will be rigidly adaered to in all cases. 
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Eo Correspondents. 
{of Geehen letter was sent you on Thursday last in regard to the subscrip- 
{the E. of C. 
yereport of the Little Rock Races by “N.’’ was anticipated, as he will see by the 
:’ of last Saturday. 
emo.” at Washington, is apprised that if a single lapsus typographie (is that good, 
y, Jatin!) occurs in the publication of his letter, the printer will ** see grief,” com- 
owith which the 2th-ache would be fun. Present our regards to your neighbor * on 
\ijoor back.’” Are there any more ‘‘ rooms to let ” in that vicinity ? 
‘twodays failure, we received at two o’clock yesterday afternoon, a mail from 
leans, bringing dates of the 20th. 
.P.,of the U.S. A—We are greatly obliged by acontinuation of the Extracts 
our Hunting Journal. tm regard to the French treatise *‘ On the Horse,” you 
javeareply as soon as an artist can be consulted respecting the plates. 
ommunication by ** J. K. D.,” in reply to ** L. of L.,” was also received yesterday, 
yl] appear next week, 
).B., Esq., or any party interested, send usa report of the late Memphis Races? 
plete report of the Augusta Races, over the Lafayette Course, reached us yes- 
It will be published at length next week. 
vemendous contest,” to demonstrate which can ‘do up’’ the best race report, 
eexpected to come off at New Orleans, between the editors of the Picayune, Tro- 
rescent City, and the correspondents of the “‘ Spirit.” The races commenced on 
jesday last. 
WV. V., of F.—Duplicate copies were sent you yesterday ; your paper is regularly 
in the city post office, 
|.,of New York.—We are subjected to much inconvenience from the want of a re- 
{payments. We make it a particular request, that one may henceforth be fur- 
jevery fortnight, at farthest. < 
ug obliged to anticipate the day, we quite forgot, until too late, to felicitate our 
s, in a proper article, upon the approaching anniversary. What we lack in man- 
verefore, we make up for by our heartfelt sincerity in wishing each of our readers 
lappy New Year,” AND MANY OF ’EM ! 
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From an Old Contributor, at Washingten. 
WASHINGTON Ciry, Dec. 25th, 1842. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year tothe “ Spirit,” and all its 


: a great while since you have heard directly from your ‘* Old Contriba- 
ay dear P., and I do not know how J can better dispose of mv after-dinner 
naa give you a few lines in my desultory way, abuut matters and men (ay, 
vomen, too,) here in the Metropolis. 
‘ce my last, a new session of Congress has commenced, and made some 
erable progress. The daily press teems with accounts of the proceedings 
‘\aw-givers of the lend, and it is no part of my present purpose to lumber 
‘columns with a “crambe bis repetita” of such matters. ‘ There’s metal 
tractive.” Washington is not quite the God-and-grace-forsaken hole 
«i Boz Dickens strove to make it appear in that absurd book of his. There 
vugs and beings here he never dreamed of in his flying visit to the capital ; 
she never grasped, hearts whose sympathies he never shared, fair faces 
‘tever smiled on him, and objects which it was never his to look upon. 
atl casting about for terms in which to express my opinion of the interior, 
‘yntralia of Washington society, I could not do better than to write down 
‘tonverse of every one of his positions, in that part of his brochure in which he 
“sed to treat of what he knew nothing about. Fora man to come to 
‘tly, to take a seven-by-nine yarlor, up two pair of stairs, at Galabran’s, 
‘oe window in it, opening upon as much of Pennsylvania Avenue as one 
‘see throug the glasses of a hackney-coach, and from such a “ coigne of 
“ge” to undertake to describe Washington, is an absurdity too ridiculous to 
thy other emotion than amusement slightly tinctured with contempt. A 
‘g infusion of this latter ingredient were the most ‘‘ wasteful and ridiculous 
Uncle Tuby felt none of this sentiment when he said to the fly, “* Go 
' poor devil !”” 
‘heaven and your readers know, dear P., that the “ Spirit’’ has of late had 
of “The American Notes for General Circulation,” and their author. 
“not bore them or you with anything more upon the subject, than merely 
“ommend a general perusal of “ English Notes by Quarles Quickens,” in 
“Quickens raises the Dickens with his illustrious prototype. This is the 
‘ue way to meet such things ; and would it had been earlier adopted. We 
‘Canger of making ourselves far more ridiculous by the importance we 
*'0 attach to such works, than the authors of thein can ever do, if treated 
‘ty deserve, 
'thave had Signor Nacet here, with his violin, accompanied by a Mons. 
mt, a very indifferent tenor singer ; and they have given two very respect- 
“Ueerts inourcity. The violinist was very much admired, but the vocalist 


He sang like a merman in a quinzy 
Her ca- 


“@ contrary, quite the reverse.” 
*"y the bye, we have had a real mer-maid here, and no mistake ! 
“servente was no less a personage than the gallant Major STEVENS, Musée 
— Broadway, New York; and it would be difficult to say which is deemed 
eens fish of the twain, in these parts. The Major has made a very exten- 

“vaintance among the M.G.’s; with some of whom he is upon terms of 
“close and flattering intimacy. One of them related to me one of his 

~ "BS, @ day or two ago. My informant took occasion to advise the Major 
“the attractiveness of himself and the distinguished Thomas Thumb, 

— astonishing the good people ef Gotham—by adopting the latter as 

To which the gallant Stevens, pulling up his dickey, emphatically aod 

SP, replied, “ Ah! I flatter myself, Sir, that I could do better than 
* and oe to uy Lis As to the mermaid, various opinions exist in legisla- 
te te: circles bere. It is the opinion of one of the most popular 
Maton ‘ves from the Far West, that she is no better than she should be; an 
indignantly resented by hercavalier the Major. While another from 

Wi, (where the people are good judges, you know, of everything pisca- 

“ars that he shall ie in the faith that the critter is nothing on airth bu 
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) theatre. 





a tarnation monkey with a codfish skin drawn over it. Between the East and 
the West I will not undertake to decide. She’s no beauty, however, be she 
what she may ! 

My friend Warp, whose lease of the National Theatre has not yet expired, 
has made another attempt this winter to inoculate the stay-at-home people of the 
Metropolis with a love of the Drama. He has given us a very good corps, and 
has produced several things iu good style; for nobody knows better how to 
play the manager efficiently than Mr. Ward. It is a pity that the public can- 
not be induced to support him in a manner more befitting the efforts he makes 
to amuse them. Hacker was here for afew nights, and did comparatively 
well. His benefit was numerously and respectably attended, and he never acted 
“the fat knight” better than on that occasion. The play was ‘“ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and indeed it was most creditably performed. In the cast 
were the names of Mr. and Mrs. Hieup, Mrs. McLean, and others well known 
to your play-going community. Hackett’s round of characters made a hit, de- 
cidedly ; and in the performance of ‘ Henry IV,” his “ Falstaff” was supported 
by Wituram Wueat ey, formerly of the Park, and now of The Walnut, who 
came on from Philadelphia to enact the part of “ Prince Hal,” which he did 
very acceptably. The “ Hotspur” was Hield. 

The drama of “ Six Degrees of Crime” has been well gotten up at the Na- 
tional, but it did not draw. The present attractions are Miss Reynotps and 
Tom Ptacipe. How the houses have been since their engagement I cannot 
say from observation, excepting on one very cold night, when I counted the 
house, and found only thirty-three people in front, twelve of whom were on 
the free list. The play I saw was “A Roland fer an Oliver,” Miss R. acting 
“ Maria,” and interspersing several popular songs, to which she did ample jus- 
tice, —T. Placide playing ‘* Fixture’ even as well as Harry could do, and Col- 
lins going through with * Sir Mark Chase” not quite so well as Cure.—Of the 
“ Alfred High@yer’”’ of Hield,—mum! 

Miss Reynolds is a prodigious favorite here among those who do go to the 
To a fine person she superadds the charms of ladylike manners, an 
assiduous devotion to her art, a constantly increasing familiarity with stage 
business, and a voice which, good naturally, she has latterly taken great pains to 
cultivate and improve. She sings with a great deal of taste, and does not, like 
many young vocalists, undertake more than she can perform. She never 
offends, and never disappoints. Her voice is rapidly acquiring great flexibility, 
volume, and accuracy of tone, and with continued study and practice, will 
doubtless make her distinguished in her profession, at no distant day. 

And so much for my theatrical budget. I know you and your readers like to 
know all about such things, and so [ shall make no apology for dwelling so long 
as I have done upon them. 

Teil ‘‘the Secretary” that he is a most faithful and discreet messenger, and 
his puactuality in delivering my intelligence touching “ the individual” is praise- 
worthy in the highest degree, and appreciated accordingly. I make no doubt 
that he has proved equally faithful in regard to my last P. S., in which the fact 
of the interparietal domiciliation was mentioned. Oh you dog! don’t you 


envy me? 
* Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
Who,”—&c. &c. 


And so G. has gone to N. O., and that X.Striqgueur, like Matthew of old, 
“sits at receipt of custom !’’ How this world and the fashion thereof does 
change! I wonder if I shall know who’s who, and where’s where, and how’s 
how (by the bye, how is Howe!) when I get back to you again. Here, at 
the end of the year, which, though it has rolled so swiftly away, has yet proved 
time enough to upset so many plans, to baffle so many endeavors, to disappoint 
so many hopes, to —-—— but | am getting dumpish. This will never do, and 
Christmas night besides! So a glass of egg nog, (the never failing wassail- 
drink for the holidays, here,) and a De Moya Habaiia, while I read over what [ 
have scribbled, and then to bed— 

“To sleep ? perchance to dream!” GEMOTICE. 

P.S. Pray tell me, P. what has become of “the philosopher?’ Has he, 
like his illustrious namesake of antiquity, been taking a warm foet-bath, with a 
vein opened? And Captain Top, prithee does he flourish and prevail as of 
yore? And the Professor—Prases,—how is he! Disclose, { pray you ! 

Gemo. 
Jote by the Editor.—The ‘‘ philosopher” }as been in limbo, as the Secretary ere 
this has doubtless apprised you—a decided ease of “‘red monkies.” The 
“Capt. Top” is on hand like a thousand of brick, ard as for the remainder be- 
think yourself of Grumio’s report to Petruchio. 








BEACH PONIES—THEIR OWN WELL DIGGERS. 

Mr. Editor,—It is known to you that Messrs. Lea & Biancuarp, of Phila. 
delphia, are about to publish an American edition of the celebrated English 
work On THE Horss, prepared in that country under the auspices of an asso- 
ciation ef learned and philanthropic men for “the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge.” The work thus prepared has been in a great degree re-written and 
lately re published in London with new illustrations, and may be safely recom- 
mended as incomparably the best extant, for practical use, on the Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Horse. 

At the mstance of the Amer.can publishers, I prepared an introductory essay 
for their forthcoming edition, relating, in great measure, to the American Trot- 
ting Horse. In that essay some mention is made of a peculiar ace of horses, 
known as Beach Ponies, found on the islands along our seaboard, characterised 
by great compactness of form and hardiness of constitution. Occasion was 
taken to note a curious fact, which was told me by the Hon. H. A. Wise. It 
has been the practice, time out of mind, for the owners of these beach ponies 
to assemble in the Spring, and drive them into a pen—as partridges are driven 
into the net—when the young ones are caught and marked. On one occasion 
a small herd, which had been thus entrapped, broke through the inclosure, and 
so intense was their horror at being thus branded, and otherwise cruelly muti- 
lated, that they swam directly off into the wide ocean, and were all drowned ; 
preferring death itself to ignominious subjection, and the loss of privileges and 
functions necessary to the perpetuation of animal existence,—such as give to 
life itself ite “lustre and perfume,” and without which, life, with all its com 
plicated ills, would not be worthy of endurance. . 

But my purpose now (prompted by a passage just met wich in Bou RIENNE’S 
‘‘Memoirs of Napoleon,” describing the march to Syria.) is to say that I do 
not remember whether in that essay, and in the notice of these herses, the fact 
is stated, that in winter season, when the ground is sometimes for a short 
time but rarely, covered with snow, they have the sagacity to scrape off the 
snow, and thus get access to the herbage below; but more than that—‘hey are 
their own well diggers! With the hvof they scrape away the sand, and dig a 
hole and get to drinkable water, which lies near the surface. This water, one 
ckish to be fit to drink ; but the passage in Bou- 


ight , would be too bra ; : 
mnignt ROU ly to remind me of this habit of the wild 


rienne befure referred to, serves not on 
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horses on our sea-coast, brt convinces me that good water may be obtained un- 
der such circumstances. 


‘“* We arrived,” says Bourienne, “about four o’clock in the afternoon at Mes- 
soodiah, or ‘the fortunate spot.’ Here we witnessed a kind of phenomenon, 
which was not a little agreeable to us. Messoodiah is a place situated on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, surrounded with little downs of very tine sand, 
which the copious rains of winter readily penetrate. The rain remains on the 
sand, so that on making holes with the finger, of four or five inches in depth, 
at the bottom of these little hills the water immediately flows out. This water 
was indeed rather thick, but its flavor was agreeable, and it would have become 
clear if we could have spared time to aliow it to rest, and disengage itself from 
the particles of foreign matter which it contained. 

‘‘ It was a curious spectacle to behold us all lying on the sand, digging wells 
in miniature, and displaying a laughable selfishness in our endeavors to obtain 
each one for himself the most abundant source. This was a very important dis- 
covery tous. We found these sand-hills at the extremity of the desert, and it 
contributed in no small degree to revive the courage of our soldiers. We pos- 
sessed here also the advantage of bathing in the sea, which was not more than 
jifty paces from our unforeseen wells.” 

The village of Nottingham, in Maryland, is chiefly supplied with water, of 
the finest quality, from a copious spring, which pours its stream out of the sand, 
ata point below high water mark. 

There are two means of obtaining, ina great number of situations, a peren= 
nial flow of that precious element of life, which we neglect in a degree that it 
is difficult to account for. One is the practicability of obtaining a constant 
stream of water by boring, the other by forcing pumps, put in motion by the 
smallest natural stream, and at a very trifling expense (not so much as sinking 
a pump), where there is a fall of a few feet to drive a wheel. This might be 


dwelt upon and illustrated, but, as they say in the country, it “‘ would be of no 
use.” J. S. S. 





THE MORGAN HORSE. 

‘Dear Sir :—Though long silent, I heg not to be thought unmindful of the 
generous courtesy of your excellent correspondent J. S. S. and yourself. It is 
sufficient honor for my humble attempts at utility, in bringing to light an ob- 
scure point of some interest to all who breed or use road horses, to be noticed 
in so flattering a manner by one who stands in the elile of scientific horsemen, 
of any age or country. I beg you to note me the price, if known, of his new 
book, which, I trust, will be as a bugle call, to rouse the agriculturists of Ameri- 
ca to rescue the noble animal from a barbarous and degraded to a cultivated 
and civilized condition. [The price will be about $3 in sheets. } 

We have, unfortunately, no answer from Mr. Justin Moraan, of Stock- 
bridge, Vt. to whom you noted me a promise to send a No. of the ‘ Spirit” 
containing my inquiry, ‘‘ as to why his father always called the horse Dutch, 
and what sort of mare he was known, believed, or supposed to be out of.” 

The controversy stands thus: the original Morgan horse was brought at two 
years old from Springfield, Mass., and said to be got by “ True Briton,” or “ Beau- 
tiful Bay,” which appears to have been a high bred nag. So far the account is 
undoubted. It is also said that this “ True Briton” was got by a blood horse, 
‘“ Traveller,” and out of a mare of the same breed. But Justice Morgan, jr. 
asserts that “ his father called him Dutch.” Now I am almost tempted to ask 
the favor of your forwarding another No. of the “Spirit,” containing this, to 
Mr. Justin Morgan of Stockbridge, Vt., that he may oblige us by writing you 
wherefore it was that his father called the horse Dutch; and what he himself 
knows, or may have heard, with regard to his ancestral stuck. [This number 
shall also be forwarded. } 

Now our friend, strong, with great reason, in the belief that none but “ blood 
will tell,” assumes that the Morgan horse was probably of nearly, or quite pure 
Turf stock. Your humble servant, having high faith in the virtue of crossing, 
begs to maintain the contrary, that we have reason to think him radically of 
some other stock, though perhaps owing many of his fine qualities to an ad- 
mixture of the valued Easten blood. 

Until we have more precise information as to the horse’s dam, and especially 
that which we hope for from Mr. M., whose father purchased the animal when 
a colt, and, it appears, had previously owned his sire, you will allow it to be 
fair that our imperfect evidence pro and con. with regard to the point at issue, 
shall stand ¢o balance. 

And now let us look to see what characteristic traits of the race indicate a 
close connexion with, or display a maarked dissimilarity from, the thoroughe 
bred. 

Generally when the Turf horses are crossed or intermingled with those of 

another stock, and the offspring prove vigorous and healthy, the mixture 
produces an increase of size, and coarseness of form. The offspring of their 
progeny for many generations, being marked by height and length, rather than 
by solidity, weight, and proportion; also by fractious or quecr temper, 
and lightness of hair of the mane and tail. The reverse of all this cha- 
racterizes the descendants of the Morgan. The only points in which they 
bear a striking resemolance to the Arab and his tribe are, as heretofore men= 
tioned, cleanness of head and limb, and that bright intelligence of countenance 
which wins the beholder’s good opinion at a glance. 
Tue Ture Horss is long geared; his Tue Morcan Horse is short gear- 
natural action is the gallop; his cross- ed, or close-built, having great weight 
es grow large and loose, and have every for his size, moves easiest on a brisk 
variety of temper and color. His walk or trot, grows up compact, and 
health is precarious, and requires care- does not pass a moderate size. He is 
ful treatment: he is light in mane and hardy as a flint ; and is noted for the 
quantity and carliness of the hair of 
both mane and tail. In New England 
‘a Morgan tail” is a proverbial expres- 
sion for one that is thick, bushy and 
wavy. 

Were the peculiar mane and tail of the Morgan horse, unaccompanied as it is by 
a corresponding shagginess of the limbs, the only marked difference between this 
breed and that of the turf horse, it would be sufficient to warrant the suspicion 
of adifferent ancestry, and mode of rearing. The thinness of the long hair, in 
the blood-horse, is an evidence, as it is a consequence, of his derivation from @ 
warm climate. The abundance in the Morgan, equally indicates that some of 
his ancestors have flourished in a cooler or moister atmosphere ; or that they 
have been bred for many generatiuns with a view to increasing the quantity of 
their long hair, as an ornament. 

Some of your correspondents or readers could detail the peculiarities of those 
Dutch horses in West Jersey, which are often spoken of, amoog teamsters, #@ 
models for harness work. From the slight information I have gained of them, 
it appears that they may be such a race, as, being crossed with a compact high- 
bred nag of good temper, and whose forte was travel, might be expected to pro- 
duce some such qualities as those of the Morgan. 

Let us not forget the length and thickess of the long hair, which was cultivated 
in the Spanish horses lately presented to Queen Victoria. G. B. 

Sherbrooke, Canada East, December 15th, 1842. 
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Extracts from “ Punch, 
OR, THE LONDON CHARIVARI.”’ 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Snooks and family arrived at Farrance’s hotel on Thursday morning 
last. They partook of mock-turtle, and instantly started for the East ina 
Blackwall omnibus. me 

Mr. Jones’s new turn-out attracted much attention in the Park, on Sunday. 
It consisted of an entirely new Chesterfield wrapper, splendidly emblazoned on 
the buttons with black silk in a raised pattern, and a velvet collar of surpassing 
richness. It was whispered, in circles likely to be well informed, that it was 
one of the nineteen-and-ninepennies. 

Mr. Brown bas broken up hisestablishment in Whetstone Park, and has taken | 
an attic at the West for the season. The workmen are busily employed in alte- 
rations, and the whitewasher is expected to be got out on Menday. The pain- 
ter will begin on the same afternoon, and Mr. Brown will move in on the same 


evening. 
, FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. . 

Our own Express, in anticipation of the General Postman, brought us mes- 
sages and parcels down to the moment at which we write, and we have also re- 
ceived a telegraphic commnication from the cad of a Mile end emnibus. 

The paasage from the Hungerford outskirts to the Charing Cross frontier has 
for some time been “‘ blocked up,” but our last advices speak of its being rapidly 
“blocked down” with the wooden pavement. 

The hitherto isolated town of Walworth is in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment in consequence of a regular communication having been commenced be- 
tween that place and Camden Town, over the plains and bridge of Waterloo. 
There was a public meeting on the subject at Walworth gate, at which the turn- 
pike man presided. He gave letters of safe-conduct to the enterprising driver, 
who set out on this hitherto uatravelled line of road, and signals were exchanged 
at all the side bars—the passport, or ticket of leave, being in some few instances 
examined. 

Our correspondent at Putney speaks of an expected revolution. The parish 
junta had resigned en masse, and a mounted patrol had been traversing the roads 
in the neighborhood during the greater part of the night, but nothing serious 
had transpired. If the foreman is firm, the flame may be extinguished. 

The news from Chelsea is of the most invigorating character ; and Brompton 
has gained another signal victory. Chelsea is to paint both sides of the railings 
that mark the boundary, and Brompton holds the fire-ladder, as a guarantee that 
the terms of the arrangement will be literally complied with. Chelsea is also 
to repair the Brompton engine, broken in attending a fire in Chelsea, and the 
Brompton beadle continues at the Chelsea station-house for security, until the 
treaty has been ratitied. The former power is to permit an ambassador to re- 
side in the territory of the latter, and the lodging is to be paid for out of the 
rates ; but this is likely to create heart burnings among the inhabitants. The 
trade in Chelsea buns is to be thrown open to the Bromptonians, and only five 
per cent. is in future to be levied on cockles taken off the coast of Battersea. 


THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


By the Observer's and our own Correspondent. 

We have nothing to do with Theatrical quarrels, and that is the reason why 
we think ourselves called upon to interfere with them. We think it is a pity 
that Macready could not agree with Madame Vestris, but if he could not, it is 
to be reg retted—and we, who only speak for the good of all parties, are sorry 
for it. But if Webster: reaps the benefit, we (who wish well to Webster, and 
who have always said so, and see no reason why Webster himself should have 
thought otherwise, though managers are always surrounded by @ certain set 
whose interest it is to stand well with their employers,) shal! not perhaps regret 
the circumstance. We have heard that it is in contemplation to build a new 
Theatre for the performance of National Opera. We thought there were already 
Theatres enough ; but we dare say we were wrong, as we generally are when 
we trust to our own judgment, which we have a full right to do, though every 
body else is quite justified in placing no reliance whatever in it. We suppose 
the parties who are going to enter into the speculation, if there are any such 
parties, know what they are about—that is, if they are ebout anything. It is 
said National Opera is to be performed ; but we seldom believe what we hear 
said, though we frequently repeat it, but as no one believes us, there is no great 
harm done. 

Werner is to be the subject of the Drury-lane Pantomime, and as we have 
often said we should not expect to see any one in the part of Werner, at Drury 
Lane, bu: the lessee himself, we have got ourselves into somewhat of a cleft- 
stick with regard to the cast of the Christmas novelty. But, as we have said 
over and over again, we only speak for the good of everybody, though it would 
be more for the good of ourselves if we were to keep silent. We had rather 

see all the theatres flourishing at once ; but if they cannot, we do not see why 
we are to be blamed, though there are always parties in a theatre who walk about 
expressing their dissatisfaction with everything. 











THE PEACE WITH CHINA. 

Our contemporaries are in ecstacies (and so are we) about the peace with 
China. Several grocers in the Metropolis have ticketed their Rough Congou 
and Fine Pearl a with pleasant allusions to the friendship henceforth to 
exist between the two nations ; and at one establishment, we have observed 
that the Mandarin who has been so long stuck in the window, with a paper in 


servations, as the 






Cimes._ 
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» mild Havannahs.” We noticed a curious fact—one of them paid for four 
sah . of porter less than he took ; owing, no doubt, to the absorbing nature of 
Fie 


meditations. 
The Zoological Society met on Wednesday : a paper was read on the “ bears,” 
bulls,” “lame ducks” of the Stock Exchange, their nature and habits. 


One member informed the meeting that he had “ caught a Tartar,” and requested 
to know what he should do with her; on being pressed to explain, he stated 
that his landlady had collared his trunk for a week’s rent in arrear, and taken 
away the street door key: he was advised to pay the demand, if possible, and 
if not, to turn patriot and get an act past “to enable nobody to pay nothizg to 
na one, not by no means.” Some specimens of “ orchestral fiddlers,” ‘ aoul- 
entrancing poets,” “nice young men,” and “nuble lords,” were placed among 
the mammalia, as studies for future ages. Jacos Dryaspust, F.S.A. 





PEACE WITH THE PIG-TAILS. 

Peace has issued with the palm branch from the gates of Pekin. The poppy 
war is ended. There shall again be free commerce in Souchong, and Opium 
shall again be hot in the mouth. The war “ bequeathed by the Whigs” to Sir 
Robert Peel, returns to the minister (as Moreau said of Napoleon, “ ce coguin 
est toujours heureuz,””) a very handsome profit on the powder and ball expended 
in this great mora! lesson on the uneducated Chinese. For once, Victory be- 
sides the laurels round her brows, has a balance of ready money (when paid) in 
her pocket. As for the loss of life on the part of our gallant forces, we believe 
the whole amount of the casualties of the war will be found correctly stated be- 
low :— 

From over perspiration in pursuit of the enemy.. 1 full private. 


From a supper of unripe cucumbers........---- 1 drummer. 

From want of ’bacco........ 2.2 e-00 eee eee 1 boatswain’s mate. 

Desertion with a daughter of a mandarin......-. 1 midshipman. 
5) REE RIR 5 te 4 


We do not think that even the Poor Law Commissioners, with all their extray- 
agant valuation of the specimens of the genus homo, will consider the country 
uut sufficiently remunerated by the Chinese for the loss of these poor men, 
when all other expenses incidental to the altercation shall have beer duly set- 
tled. As for the powder and ball, the Chinese cannot contend that they have 
not received them, and as honest men (and beaten barbarians) are bound to pay 
for the goods accordiagly. 

However, in our vaingloriousness, let us not attribute to the pusillanimity of 
the Emperor of China what, in the spirit of truth, should be allowed to his phi- 
lanthropy. The Emperor gives his three years’ promissory word for the pay- 
ment of 21 millions of dollars. Our correspondent at Pekin favors us with 
what he pledges himself to be the true imperial cause of this munificence. The 
Emperor has at his heart a great admiration of the English. The groans of the 
Income Tax have been heard on the other sidé of the Great Wall; hence, our 
Pekin friend (he is the same gentleman who supplies The Observer with its The- 
atrical Intelligence) informs us that the Treaty of Peace was accompanied with 
a private note to Sir Robert Peel assuring him that the dollars were wrung from 
the imperial chest by a strong compassion for the condition of Englishmen ge- 
nerally, coupled with a hope that the large surplus would be conscientiously 
devoted to the alleviation of their misery. Of course, it is in the breast of Sir 
Robert to confess or deny this, as by office allowed. We are, however, prepar- 
ed to champion the veracity of our correspondent, who, in continuation, says— 
“ This note is written with the vermilion pencil, and dignified with the usual 
imperial postscript—‘ A special edict: respect this !’”’ At present we shall say 
no more. If, however, Colouel Sibthorp put any question to Sir Robert on 
the opening of Parliament, the reader may know who the interrogative comes 
from. 

The dollars, however, are a minor advantage. John Bull, having expended 
so much powder and ball, and applied so much cold iron, to the Chinese, is in 
future to be treated like a gentleman. He has washed out the ‘ barbarian” in 
the blood of two or three thousand bipeds, and is henceforth to be recognised 
as a pretty fellow. Chinese bowels, touched by English bayonets, relent from 
their arrogance, and acknowledge the bowels of the British as of equal kidney. 
We are to have no more of the ‘‘ barbarian eye’’—such eyes being forever 
knocked out of the Chinese vocabulary. How grateful to teach the verbal cour- 
tesies of life by ‘‘ the adamantine lips” of forty-two pounders! Thus, consider- 
ing war as the handmaid of politeness, wehope the time will come when our gal- 
lant marines employed on foreign service will be only known as ‘‘ the School- 
masters abroad,” and the ** Rocket Brigade” give place to the ‘‘ Chestertield 
Rangers !” 

Besides the dollars and the civility, we are to have five Chinese ports open 
to English commerce. Politicians and bagmen may exult at this, and in the 
anticipative eye of profit, already see the Emperor of China clothed in a Man- 
chester shirt, all his wives in Manchester cotton, and the whole of his Court 
handling Sheffield knives and forks, to the lasting disgrace of the time-honored 
chopstick. The arithmetical spirit of commerce may rejoice, but the gold but- 
toned Tories of China must how] and mourn; the mystery of China is broken 
—destroyed like one of China’s tea cups. For ages has she been to the rest of 
the world as & magic lantern, fitfully revealing strange, uncouth things, to star- 
ing nations, and then with a presto shrouding herself in the mystery of darkaess 
Barbarians have now been behind the curtain, and bandled the slides. 

What we are pleased to call the future civilization of China, has been pro. 
phesied from various and opposite causes. Mons. De Lamartine thought the 
first click of English percussion-caps might be the preludizing note ef hope to 





his hand requesting the public to ‘try the four-and-nine-penny mixed,” has 
been brought into a more conspicuous position, and has now a label round his 
neck, announcing *‘ a great reduction in teas,” and the “triumph of British 
VN «a0 

The best of the joke is, that tea will be dearer now than it has ever been be- 
fore ; for it happens that the Chinese have undertaken to pay 21 millions of dol- 
lars without having a single rap towards it ; and they intend to raise the money 
by taxing every pound of tea that is exported from the country. Thus, what 
we receive with one hand we shall pay with the other ; and we cannot but ad- 
mire the cunning of Tao-Kwang in making us liquidate our own demands out 
of our own pockets. 

It is true that we shall find, in the five ports thrown open to us, a most deli- 
cious outlet for some of our manufactures ; that is to say, if we can bully the 
Celestials into adopting our wants and habits as their own, which—as the usual 
cry about civilisation has been already got up—will no doubt be the consequence. 

We shall, perhaps, teach them that bald heads and barbarism are synonymous 
—-a conviction which, if once knocked into them, will give an impetus to our 
wig manufacturers; and if, under the pretext of civiization, we can compel 
them to put on bear skin coats, with sou’-wester hats, we shall impart a refresh- 
ing buoyancy to the slop-market. 

We perceive that there is a probability of a live Mandarin coming over 
to this country ; and if such a thing should occur we shall not be asto- 
nished to see him underlined at the Adelphi, as engaged at an enormous ex- 
pense ; for—at all events, when poor Yates was alive—if the Emperor himself 
had come over, the Brother of the Moon would have been humbugged into 
allowing himself to appear as a star for “‘ six nights only.”’ 

Now that the Chinese are doomed to “civilization,” they may make up their 
minds to be bullied, robbed, and swindled in every direction ; fur, in the politi- 
cal yocabulary, ‘‘ to civilize the people of a distant country,” has a meaning which 
the treatment of the Indians in North America will give a pretty accurate solution 
of. France has already expressed a wish to have a hand in the fruits of the 
“ civilisation,” which is a proof that some very pretty pickings are looked forward 


to. 
MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

The Geological Society met on Tuesday last for the purpose of breaking 
stones on the Hammersmith road. Much dissatisfaction was expressed at the 
lowness of the remuneration, 7d. a day ; and as the argumerts againet it were 
chiefly of a physical kind, and as in conviocing an obstinate overseer they broke 
the bridge of his nose and the queen’s peace, several of them were lodged in 
the station-house of the T Division. Inthe course of their researches an arti- 
cle was discovered, which the ignorant supposed to be a pewter quart pot— 
the initiated, however, declared it to be an ancient sacrificial vessel used in li- 
bations, probably to Bacchus. It has since been converted by an ingenious 
workman into silver shillings. It was whispered that one * Fellow” in a fus- 
tian jacket had found some antique copper coins; whether this report be true 
we cannot tell, but it appears probable, as he was fined 5s. on the following 
morning for drunkenness, and a friend, of great experience in such matters, 
assures Us it is impossible to get drunk on 7d. a day. 

The Electrical Society met for the purpose of trying a new method of making 
thunder and lightning for theatrical use. Mr. Job Swinger delivered himself of 
a long oration on “ The Law of Storms,” which was practically illustrated by 
his wife, who made her appearance with a broom stick to inquire why he staid 
out so late at night. The meeting was afterwards electrified with astonishment 
by their housekeeper, who demanded her quarter’s wages: it was resolved that 
she should have them—when she could get them. Some mention was then 
made about the Court of Requests, Rights of Ep lishmen, and Xitchen-stuff 
ee — Bese here prem’ youre of, he some of Whitbread’s stout, 

anic action produced b 
with the moisture of the under lip. : rowrtnr ig dled eae, 
_ The Astronomical Society went on Tuesday last in a patent safety cab to the 
pit of Covent-zarden Theatre, for the purpose of determining to what “ order 
of Stars” Adelaide Kemble and Mrs. Shaw belong. The meeting was subse 





quently adjourned to Evans's, but we could not discover the result of their ob- | 


the Celestial Empire ; in a late letter from av English surgeon, we are afforded 
! other joyful anticipations. The British Leech notices, with much self-compla- 
cency, certain successful cases of amputation suffered by Chinese prisoners ; 
. who, when first submitted to the knife of the operator, believed that he was the 
{ executioner sent to torture them ; but whose better opinions advanced with 
their bodily cures, and who finally held up their stumps in admiration of British 
humanity. ‘ These men returned to their houses,” says the surgeon, rejoic- 
ingly, ‘‘must have their moral influence!” Thus, Englisb civilization may 
travel through China upon a wooden leg. 
i; England, however, may not be alone im the goodly work. France already 
| cries for five harbors of commerce—she is already loud for her Cinque Ports in 
1 the Chinese waters. ‘‘If England have five, why not we?” asks the French 
press. Now, as this is a matter quite between Louis Philippe and the brother 
of the man in the moon, we must leave them to settle it. We may just re- 


mark, that ‘* perfidious Albion” does not monopolize all the gunpowder and iron 


in the world: if France want five, or even fifty ports, she has only to do as we 
have done—quarrel, fight, and get them. 

The island of Hongkong is for ever ceded to the British crown. Already 
different parties have been named in the various club-houses as the future gov- 
ernor. We can, however, upon authority state, that the office has not yet been 
offered to Lord Frankfort (whose invaluable Chinese snuff-boxes gave him, it 
was thought, a peculiar claim to the post); but that Lord Chesterfield has, in 
the handsomest manner, offered to become trustee for the receipt of the twenty- 
one millions. Should his lordship’s offer be accepted, we will publish the intel- 
ligence in a second edition. 





THE SEPARATION. 


I deem'd the tie that link’d us twain 

Was strong, and form’d to last for ever ; 
But, ah! Delusion, fond and vain ! 

I feel that tie must shortly sever. 


*Mid Fashion's throng, in festive hall, 
Or wheresoe’er my steps inclin’d, 

At morning walk, or midnight ball, 
Close didst thou ever hang behind. 


How oft hast thou embrac’d my zone, 
When none the tight embrace could see ; 

They vainly deem'd that we were oae,— 
And wilt thou now fall off from me ’ 


I feel that we must part—but oh ! 
Unwitness’d let that parting be ; 
Where none can see—where none can know, 
That thou hast ceased to cling to me. 
Then go—I can my tears restrain, 
Nor shake a nerve, nor move a muscle : 
But ab, I feel I plead in vain, 
And thou art gone—my treach’rous Bussel. 





THE POLICE AND THEIR WHISKERS. 


A considerable sensation kas been created amongst the Metropolitan Police, 
by a Dept order on the subject of whiskers. Various conjectures have been 
hazarded as to the cause for the resolution which has been come to by the Com 
missioners, and several of the force have revolted against a measure involving 
the loss of that which they emphatically declare to be dearer than life—their 
personability. Considering that the greater part of a policeman’s occupation 
when on duty is to ogle the servant-girls, it is equivalent to a downright disqua 
lification, to call upon them to sacrifice all that many of them have to depend 
upon for success in that particular branch of their profession which we have 
just now alluded to. “If we are to be disfigured,” say some of them, “ let 
the figures be taken from our collars, but let not the disfiguring process be put 





in practice upon our visages.”” 





words we caught were, “ Two goes of whiskey and | 


nals of helter skelter. 
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bee panic in the force that the Commissi 

doced to reconsider the matter, and a return of the otate ofthe oo 
throughout the Metropolitan Police has been ordered. It would see bs 
in twenty have sandy whiskers ; twoin forty have none at all - ona mi Ua fing 
sure to cut himself whenever he shaves; and three in thicty have : ninety ig 
kers almost meeting under their noses. It is expected that there , Cir Whig. 
dification of the recent order, and that six square inches of whisker l be & mo. 
ture be allowed to every member of the Police force, A public m F will in fy, 
body has been called, and the chair is to be taken by A.1., who ha Ceting Of the 
siderable spirit in resisting the order, and is cultivating mustachion nn , 
very nose-—not of himself alone—but the Commissioners. 8 Under the 





Newspaper Expresses.—Our daily contemporaries are dispy:; 
priority of their respective despatches, but on are have Poor sy J 83 10 the 
the public either, that’ Punch's expresses beat anything ever known rye 8 
€ ap. 


‘Our Boy” has the most ample latitude allowed him to spare no 
hastening with copy from the various contributors, and on the da eu iQ 
press, he is permitted to incur the outlay of the toll on Waterloo Ben’ io 
save the time of going round by Blackfriars or Westminster. nee, i 
The report of the Lord Mayor’s Show in Punch was so 
anticipation of anything any other journal could have effected 
even yet appeared entire in the columns of any of our contempor 
have only made a few extracts from it. On the 9th of November alles, who 
land and water express actually guing all day, for we had made y lib ha 
par cage with a waterman for the use of his wherry, and had engaged 
ca t 
pat , y time) so that it might be prepared to start at any hour to the printing. 
We do not say this with any desire to boast, but merely to show that 
not outstripped by any of our contemporaries in zeal to provide inform We ate 
in lavish liberality to ensure speed in communicating the most important dean 0 
A Friendly Hint.—We have noticed an advertisement in the dail 8 
which states that the author of “The M. P.’s Wife” has just ou 
new work called “ The M. D.’s Daughter.” In case this gentlomar an 
be at a loss for future subjects we beg to suggest “The F. R.A S: toe, 
mother,” ‘The M.R.C.S,.’s Brother-in-law,” or “The LL.D. 2 


- ; , dD.’ 
by his first Wife,” as appropriate titles strongly recommended for family met 
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THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF ROSsInjs 
BARBIERE DI SEVIGLIA. 





It is well known that this chef d’euvre was written at Rome in thirteen j 
The first performance was a very stormy one, and the result a complete in, 
but the causes and particulars of that dramatic catastrophe are litile o;; te, 
fectly known. A writer of taste and talent, of whom death has secure 
prived literature, who at times indulged the amusement of laughing a his a4 
ders, and who had wit enough to do so with impunity, has propagated on rd 
subject some erroneous statements which it is worth while to rectify, ; 
Stendahl’s narrative is as follows :—* il 

““M. Ghirlanda tells us all the mishaps of Rossini on the day of the first 
formance of “Il Barbiere”” at the Argentina theatre, at Rome, in 1916 e 
the first place, Rossini had put on a Vigogne coat, and when he made his g ' 
peatance in the orchestra, that color excited general merriment. Garcia a 
played Almaviva, arrived with his guitar under the windows of Rossin, and 
the moment he applied his fingers to the strings of the instrument they ll 
broke at the same time. The hooting and gaiety of the pit was thereby poe be 
and that evening it was filled with Abbés. Figaro (Zamboni) then made his 
appearance with his mandoline, and scarcely had he touched it, when all the 
strings snapped likewise. Bazilio came on, and fell on his nose. The blood 
trickling over his neck-band, the unfortunate subaltern who enacted the part 
wiped his nose with his gown. At the sight of this, the cries and hisses over- 
whelmed the orchestra and voices, whereupon Rossini quitted the orchestra 
ran home and shut himself up. Next evening, the opera was enthusiastically 
applauded. Rossini had not ventured either to the theatre or the coffee house : 
he had kept quiet at home. At about twelva at night he heard a tremendous 
uproar in the street; the noise drew nearer ; at length he distinguished loud 
cries of “‘ Rossini! Rossini!” It is said he hid himself under his bed, His 
door was soon knocked at, with threats of breaking it open. “ Rossini! Ros- 
sini !”? was vociferated in such tones as to vegliar morti. He, trembling more 
and more, took good care not to answer. At length, one of the noisy band, 
more shrewd than the rest, thought it was not impossible the Maestro might be 
in fear. He therefore knelt down, and, lowering his head, called Rossini 
throwgh the cat’s-hole in thedoor. Rossini, feigning to wake, opened the door; 
they seized him, conveyed him to the theatre, more dead than alive, and there 
he convinced himself that ‘Il Barbiere ’’ had obtained immense success.” 

The story we have quoted is, no doubt, a very amusing one; it lacks but 
two things—probability and truth. Is it Mr. Ghirlanda who has mystified the 
Parisian public? Both conjectures are equally probable. Be this as it may 
here is our own version. It is founded upon information derived from so good 
a source that we are not afraid of the same reproach being addressed us as 
M. de Stendab!. 

On hearirg that a young musician had been bold enough to touch a subject 
already handled by Great Paesiello, the Romans promised themselves to inflict 
a severe chastisement on such presumption. The many spectators whom \he 
announcement of the new Barbiere had attracted to the Argentina theaire very 
clearly betrayed their hostile disposition. Every thing be:okened a violent er 
plosion. The arrival of Rossini, who, according to Italian usage, came into te 
orchestra to preside et the piano, was the signal for the storm. Never bad the 
Argeutina’s walls been shaken by such a tumult. Not a single note was ls 
tened to during the whole piece; it was not cries and hisses alone, but red 
howlings. Rossini, to whom these unusual manifestations of discontent were 
addressed, continued at his post immovable. He even had spirit enough to re 
after la stretta of the finale of the first act, and to cry out with strength “ Bran 
i cantanti.” We need not say that at that moment there was a general rinfor- 
zando of roars which ceased only with the piece. Such was the first perform 
ance of I] Barbiere—of that score which has since delighted the two Lemispheres, 
and has kindled as much admiration at New York and Mexico, ss at Rome, Ne 
ples, London, Madrid, and Paris. 

Between the first and second performances some of Rossini’s friends came 
and told him that the Romans had only wished to punish him for having write? 
a Barbiere after Paesiello’s, which was an object of an admiration almost Soper 
stitious, but that henceforth justice would be done to him and bis work. he 
young composer, however, apprehended, or feigned to apprehend, 8 renewal 0 
so painfula scene. He gave the tenor, Garcia, with whom and Zambov! he ree 

; : : tion, be 
sided, a letter for the Impresario, wherein, on pretence of an indieposition, 
apologised for being unable to attend the second performance of his wo" : 
piece began, but singers, musicians, manager, all were dejected, and expect 
an immediate revival of the first night’s uproar. The public, however, —_ 
quite inclined to make up for its injustice. The overture, which wes — 
with unanimous bravos, had scarcely reached the middle of the allegro, rai 
the spectators noticed Rossini’s absence. The play was interruptec, and 
sini being loudly d ded led to repair in haste to the thet 

g loudly demanded, was compelle p Ai Maus? 

Whether by chance, or some contrivance worthy of his originality, e ’ “2 
was dressed in the oddest way. He presented himself to the Roman po 
slippers, swanskin trowsers, with a long and heavy travelling jacket, and 0 
those enormous cotton caps which the Bologna pork-sellers are won! pet 
The bravos which greeted him were not less noisy than the hooting he) genet 
perienced. Recalled seven consecutive times, he was obliged to rev" 
times, and hear the endless ** Viva”’ and * Bravi’’ of an enthusiast A part 
Zambuni, who played Figaro, and above all, Garcia, who had create’ 7 
of Almaviva in a charming style, shared in the triumph awarded to Rossi? eople 
vehicle which conveyed them all three home, preceded and fullowed Ye 
carrying lights, was escorted by a prodigious crowd, who continually fig 
of “Viva Rossini!” ‘ Viva il gran Maestro?” mingled with “ Viva 
“Viva Zamboni!” sic. AS 

Such is the history of those two memorable days in the annals of ~ string’ 
is seen, there is no mention in it of the vigogne coat, the broken guile 
Bazilio’s nose, nor of Rossini concealing himself under his bed. biere it 

The circumstances which attended the first perfurmance of Il — , 
France, are also worth adverting to. Garcia, on returning '° “oe play it 
brought the score of that opera with him, and begged to be permitte * 
for his benefit. He pat it into the bands of the manager of that Pee pe payed 
answer he received some time after was, that chefs d'auore ouly er fa com 
at their theatre, and that J! Barbiere, a work of secundary merit, # ot tot 
poser scarcely known, was not deserving of the honor of being presen next Je 
Parisian public! Garcia did net, however, consider himself agora 1 ew 
he stipulated the performance of “ I! Barbiere” as one of the ay ee taste of 
tions of his engagement. It is, therefore, to the perseverance wr 7 series © 
that admirable sitger that we are chiefly indebted for the incor mes batt 
enjoyments which the many scores of the greatest musicien -; Richt: 
yielded us. 


tu weal. 





1, was the is’ 
* The writer who published several works under the name of Stendahl, 
Mr. Beyle, Consul of France at Leghorn.—(Translator’s note.) 
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quite impossib!¢ 


Harley asked Meadows whether the piece called “ Jac 
ferred to him. “Oh no,” replied Drinkwater, “thet 1s 





vou are always so very dry.”’ 
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4 SAILOR’S-¥YARN FROM CHINA. 


(fxTRACT OF A LETTER ] 
Having mentioned my laurels, you will naturally wish to know where they 
were picked After the fire-raft business our commanders resolved in a coun- 
"of war to waste no more time in challing, but to commence uncivil opera- 
° ys and do the offensive. So we were all disembarked, soldiers, sailors, and 
s jrines, and after a skirmish or two brought the enemy to a regular stand-up 
oe nt, at a place called Kow-Tan. They were in great force, and opened a 
part fire on us from their matchlocks and field artillery, which are small swiv- 
*', {astened on camels’ backs, but are frequently so overloaded that the recoil 
ars off the poor animal’s hump. On our side we had lots of howitzers that 

_opt shelling out their bombs and grapnels like fun. 


Our right was composed of the marines, and our centre of the regulars, but 
we had no left at allon account of aswamp. The sailors were the reserve, 
ly, as usual, they would not reserve themselves, but ran off helter-skelter 
ya Chinese-castle, which they took by boarding. In the mean time Captain 
pidding got possession of a tea-grove towards Howqua, while Twining’s com- 
_any captured a magazine containing about 20,000 pounds of fine gunpowder, 
“yd immediately opened a discharge of canisters, that made regular Minciag- 
oes through the main body of the Teatollers. My own post was with a 
oud of skirmishers that was pushed forward to enfilade our artillery, while it 
ade a reconnoisance—but I do not pretend to describe all the manceuvres of 
»yrarmy, like the moves at agameofchess. Some eyewitnesses, I know, 
profess to have seen everything in an action, right and left, back and front 
;yd in the middle, as clear asthe figures of a quadrille, but which is very dif- 
rent to my notion and experience of a battle. ‘To my mind it is more like a 
.m-up in London, where you are too much engaged with your own customers 
») attend to what goes on over the way, or at the other end of the street,—not 
1p forget the dust and smother, for the guns and cannons, are not obliged by 
Act of Parliament to consume their own smoke. To give aclear idea of it. 
ust fancy yourself in a London fog, so thick that you can only see your two 
yext files. Well, by the by, the right-hand one, after cutting an extraordinary 
ayer, suddenly drops and rolls out of sight into the fog, and when you look 
ainer anxiously for your left-hand man, you see Tom Brown instead of Jack 
Ropinson. The next minute you throw a somerset yourself over a log or a 

-ad corporal, you cannot see which, and then plunge with your head into the 

¢ gun, or perhaps on a dismounted cannon, with a crash that makes you see 
|| he gaslights in London in one focus. Of course, you’re insensible for a bit 
.| your refreshed with a kick or a stab, and then you revive again about as 
-ool and collected as a gentleman waking suddenly, at midnight, to a storm of 
shunder and lightning, a smother of smoke, a strong smell of fire, and a bur- 
glar or two at his bedside. All you see distinctly is some sort of bright pick- 
pointed instrument within an inch of your eye, which of course you parry 

| by natural instinet, and then going to work at random, cut and thrust right 
and left with your sword, or pike, or bayonet into the darkness visible, which 
oes into something soft, and comes back red and dripping. That’s to say, if 
you have good luck: if not, you get a slash or a poke yourself, from some per- 
son or persons unknown, in your throat, or your chest, or your stomach, or 
wnerever you like. However, for this once you win first blood—so on you go 
groping, stumbling, poking, parrying, and coughing, when you've time for it, 
ud winking if you can’t help it, the flashes increasing like blazes, the smother 
getting thicker and thicker, and the noise louder and louder,—so that you don’t 
snow you’ve been cheering except by getting hoarse and short of wind. No 
matter, On you push, or are pushed, into the cloud, till at last you dimly see a 
wrt of Ombre Shinois dodging before you, that suddenly turns to areal Tartar, 
pated and dressed up like a Bengal Tiger, and flourishing a great double- 
edged sword in each of his fore-paws. Of course it’s kill or be killed, so at it 
you go, like Carter and his wild beasts, only in right down earnest, two or 
iree more ‘Tigers joining in, clash slash, and the sparks flying as thick as in 
a smith’s forge, or at a Terrific Combat at the Surrey or the Wells. Such a 
shindy is too hot to last, and, accordingly, if you're alive at the end of two 
iffies, the chance is that you find yourself making quite a melodramatic Tableau 
—namely, your bloody sword in one hand, a Chinese pigtail in the other, and 
four or five weltering Tartars lying round your feet ! 

What followed I hardly know, my head seeming to spin like Harlequin’s ; 
jut | am told that I performed prodigies of pluck, and which, if you do not read 
of in the despatches, must be laid to the envy and jealousy of our Top Sawyers 
ind the Commander-in-Chief. 

The pigtails, to do the handsome, behaved with great coolness, many of them 
fanning themselves with their great fans in the heat of the action. But, as 
usual, European tactics prevailed over want of discipline ; and the barbarians 
. oken The slaughter was pro- 
digious—our mortars playing like bricks, and the flying artillery dropping their 
tumbrils with beautiful precision into the thick of the mob. The sword and 
vayonet, as we may suppose, were not idle, but indulged in lots of “sticks and 
trikes,” as Miss Martineau says, at the expense of the Chinese, and turned a 
great many of their flanks. The swag is immense: including the enemy’s 
miltary-chest, and the key of their position, which is of solid gold, and first- 
rate Workmanship, and isto be sent home to England for presentation to the 
queen. 

The loss on the English side was trifling ; only one man belonging to our 
sup being killed,—a London Billsticker who had volunteered with the Expe- 

‘ion, to get a sight, as he said of the great Chinese Wall. 

Well, after the battle was over, we turned, as the song says, from Lions 
unto Lambs, sparing all such as made signs for quarter, only marking them, by 
cutting off their tails, as being under British protection. A good many of the 
uatives were also chevied after, and humanely hunted back to their homes,though 
some of our fellows, it must be owned, preferred breaking into the villas and 
oss-houses in search of the silver, and got plenty of tin, besides Poo-Choos, 
Joo-ees, and the like. Mister Augustus for his share only getting a fiddling 
utile Ye-Yin, alias a Kit. The truth is, I was too much interested in going 
tera poor little stray Chinese. From the marks, it was evidently very young, 
and unaccompanied, and the mere idea of a lost child in such a vast empire of 
China,would have engaged the commonest humanity in the task ; the country, 
vesides being full of swamps and canals, and hundreds of uncovered wells, into 
wach, In its headlong terror, it might plunge. My heart turned sick at the 
very thought, and made me the more eager to overtake the youngster, while 
fancy painted the delightful scene of restoring it uninjured to its distracted 
parents. But fear had lent wings to the little feet which I tracked, with In- 
dan-like perseverance, by the prints in the mud and sand,—on, and on, and on, 
out alas! without a glimpse of the fugitive. Scared by the thunder of the 
artillery, it had probably flown for miles, and I had almost given up all hope, 
woen the trail, as Cooper calls it, led me to the edge of a paddy-ground (or rice- 
ied) where I caught sight of something crouching down amongst the herbage. 
You may guess with what eagerness I dashed in and made a grab at her blue- 
silin, when, suddenly jumpirg up to bolt, the poor child turned out to be her 
own mother, or at least a full-sized China-woman, but with the little tiny feet 
fan English two-year-old. Still, being a female in distress, ] tried to com- 
‘on and encourage her—no easy job for a foreign Barbarian, as black as asweep 
wih gunpowder, as ragged as a beggar, with slashing and fencing and jabber- 
‘ng all his compliments and consolations in an unknown tongue. So as chaffing 
"as of no use, I was compelled to active measures—but the more I tried to 
sve her the more the little catty package clawed me with what I can only 
“pare to human tenpenny nails. However, I made shift to carry her off to 
‘1€ nearest house, which proved to be either her own or a friend’s ; for she flung 
‘erself into the arms of a fat elderly Chinaman, who met us at the door. The 
od fellow, whether husband or father, was very civil, and seemed to twig my 
Hotives much better than the lady: for after a little telegraphing, he politely 
set before me a regular Chinese feast, namely a saucer full of candied garden- 
worms, a cold boiled bird’s-nest, atid a basin of addled eggs, making signs be- 
— that if I would wait for one being killed, I should have a dish of dead 
ne All being intended on his part to do the handsome and the grateful in re- 

urn for my services—but which, as virtue is its own reward, I declined. 

Var victory at Kow-Tan, it is thought, will end the war, so that before you 
“fe much older, you may look, my dear mother, to see 
Your affectionate son, 


se —— 


Michael Kelly and the Income Tax.—The following dialogue took place be- 
‘weer, Kelly and the commissioners of Pitt’s income-tax, and is given in his re- 
niscenees :— Sir,” said I, “I am free to confess that I have erred in my 
"ata but vanity was the cause, and vanity is the badge of all my tribe. I 
‘ve returned myself as having £500 per annum, when in fact I have not 500 
— of certain income.” “ Pray, sir,” sa‘d the commissioner, ‘ are you not 
oye manager of the Opera House?” ‘Yes, Sir,” said I, ‘* but there is not 
mes @ nominal salary sttached to that office. I perform its duties to gratify 
aa .7 of music.” ‘“* Well, but, Mr. Kelly,” continued my examiner, ‘ you 
oc d ‘*T do, sir,” answered J, ‘but I have no pupils.” “TI think,” ob- 
rio ed another gentleman, who had not spoken before, ‘that you are an orate: 
mre concert singer?” ‘ You are quite right,” said I to my new antagonist, 
it Thave no engagement.” ‘ Well, but, at all events,” observed my first 
inde ae “you have a very good salary at Drury lare.” ‘+A very good one, 

se Sir,” answered I, “ but then it is never paid.” ‘ But you have alwaysa 
«4 enefit, sir,” said the other, who seemed to know something of theatricals. 
and whe S, sir,” was my reply, “* but the expenses attending it are very great, 
debts scan aa remains after defraying them is mortgaged to liquidate the 
ike te by building my saloon. The fact is, sir, J am at present very 
less ce, corge’s Hospital, supported by voluntary contributions, and have even 

), ain income than I felt sufficiently vain to return.” 
¥ Vol. ii., pp, 189-91. 
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4 Lady Sale.—The British nation, which has heard with admiration of the he- 


role courage of Lady Sale—worthy to be the wife of the hero of Jellalabad— 
and which, as with one heart, has sympathized with her under the anxieties, 
privations, and sufferings she has endured in her captivity—would have regarded 
the triumph of the British arms as incomplete, had that admirable woman and 
her companions been left, even for a period however short, in what we may 
term her glorious bondage—a bondage illuminated by her heroism, and ennobled 
to more than Spartan devotion to her country ! 

There is something peculiarly touching in the incident alluded to in the com- 
munication made by Genera! Pollock to the Governor General, of the release 
of the prisoners, and their approach to the camp.—‘ The whole of the European 
prisoners are now quite free from the hands of Mahomed Akbar, except Captain 
Bygrave. I will make my official report on the subject whenever they reach 
my camp, which, no doubt, will be to-morrow. J sent a lightly equipped force 
under Sir Robert Sale to meet them; and the whole of the party is with hum”? 

The honor of a special escort was well conceived. To place that guard of 
honor under the command of Sir Robert Sale, the husband of the peerless wo- 
man who, from the prison of her tyrant, found means to communicate with her 
husband, and exhort him to hold his post to the last extremity—both now found 
the = of their bravery and devotion in the meeting thus appropriately ar- 
ranged. 


with difficulty sustaining the drooping spirits of his troops under their priva- 
tions and sufferings within the walls of Jellalabad—had upon the successful ter- 
mination of the wart Had Sir R. Sale evacuated Jellalabad in pursuance of 
the orders he received, instead of bravely daring to dispute their necessity, and 
to postpone their execution, Cabul might yet be in possession of Mahomed Ak. 
bar, and the remnant of the British army within the Indus. Whatever honors 
and rewards may be conferred by the Sovereign and the country on the brave 
commanders of this eventful expedition, Lady Sale must not be forgotten ; for 
she has well merited a grateful recognition by both. London Giobe. 

Napoleon's Opinion of a War with China.—The following extract from 
O’Meara’s ** Voice from St. Helena,’’ will be read with interest at this moment: 
“*Tf,’ said Napoleon, alluding to Lord Ambhert’s embassy to China, ‘I had 
sent an ambassador to China, I should have ordered him to make himself ac- 
quainted with the ceremonies performed before the Emperor by the first manda- 
rins, and, if required; to do the same himself. Now, perhaps, you will lose the 
friendship of the Chinese nation and great commercial advantages through this 
piece of nonsense.’ ‘I said,’ adds O’Meara, ‘that we could easily compel the 
Chinese to grant good terms by means of a few ships of war—that, for exam- 
ple,we could deprive them altogether of salt by a few cruisers properly stationed,’ 
Napoleon replied, ‘It would be the worst thing you have done for a number of 
years to goto war with an immense empire like China, and possessing so many 
resources. You would, doubtless, at first succeed, take what vessels they have, 
and destroy their trade and cities; bat you would soon teach them their own 
strength. They would be compelled to adopt measures to defend themselves 
against you. They would consider, and say, We must try to make ourselves 
equal to this nation. Why should we suffer a people so far away todo as they 
please withus? We must build ships, we must put guns in them, we must 
render ourselves equal to them. They would,’ continued ihe Emperor, ‘ get 
artificers and ship-builders from France and America, and even London ; they 
would build a fleet, and, in the course of time, defeat you.’ ” 


Fashionable Shipwreck.—We ate sorry to say that the melancholy loss of the 
Reliance East Indiaman, is net the only one which has taken place on the coast 
of Boulogne, during the late gales. A few days ago the Earl of Pembroke’s 
carriage, heavily laden with millinery, articles of vertu, and toilet comforts, 
sunk in about 13 feet of water, in the act of being swung from the quay to the 
vessel, overbalanced, we believe, by a powdered puppy of a servant, who insisted 
upon retaining his seat inthe rumble. We have not beea able to ascertain an 
exact list of the things that have been lost—but we grieve to hear that, amongst 
other properties of which no tidings have been heard, a quantity of bear’s grease, 
pomatums, and oil, for Mr. George Wombwell, some figured slippers for Count 
Alfred D’Orsay, some pots of rouge for the Opera Corps de Ballet, and other 
such valuables, are to be recorded. It is indeed a melaucholy thing, and calcu- 
lated at the present moment, to create a considerable sensation amongst many 
distinguished families, who have arrived in town in the hopes of meeting his 
Lordship, now detained at Boulogne. Age. 








HANDY ANDY. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


It was a note from Squire Egan, which conveyed the news to Dick [of An- 
dy’s being a nobleman and a man of fortune !] that caused so much surprise ;— 
the details of the case were not even hinted at ; the bare fact alone was men- 
tioned, with a caution to preserve it still a secret from Andy, and appointing an 
hour for dinner at ** Morisson’s” next day, at which hotel the Squire expected 
to arrive from the country with his lady and Fanny Dawson, en route for Lon- 
don. Till dinner time, then, the day following, Dick was obliged to lay by his 
impatience as to the “‘ why and wherefore” of Andy’s sudden advancement ; 
but as the morning was to be occupied with Tom Durfy’s wedding, Dick had 
enough to keep him engaged in the meantime. 

At the appointed hour a few of Tom's particular friends were in attendance 
to witness the ceremony, or, to use their own phrase, “‘ to see him turned off,” 
and among them was Tom Loftus. Dick was holding out his hand to “ the co- 
ionel,”” when Tom Darfy stepped between, and introduced him under his real 
pame. The masquerading trick of the night before was laughed at, with an as- 
surance from Dick that it only fulfilled al he had ever heard of the Protean 
powers of a gent!eman whom he so much wished to know. A few minutes’ 
conversation tn the recess of a window put Tom Loftus and Dick the Divil on 
perfectly good terms, and Loftus proposed to Dick that they should execute 
the old established trick on a bridegroom, of snatching the first kiss from the 
bride. 

‘You must get in Tom’s way,” said Loftus, ‘‘ and I'll kiss her.” 

“« Why, the fact is,” said Dick, I had proposed that pleasure to myself; and 
if it’s all the same to you, you can joatle Tom, and I'll do the remainder in good 
style, I promise you.” 

‘ That I can’t agree to,” said Loftus; ‘ but as it appears we both have set 
our heart on cheating the bridegroom, let us both start fair, and ‘tis odd, if be- 
tween us Tom Durfy is not done.” 

This was agreed upoa, and many minutes did not elapse till the bride made 
her appearance and “ hostilities were about to commence.” The mutual ene- 
my of the * high contracting parties” first opened his book, an‘ then his mouth, 
and in such solemn tones, that it was enough to frighten even a widow, much 
less a bachelor. As the ceremony verged to a conclusior, Tom Loftus and Dick 
the Divil edged up towards their vantage-ground on either side of the blooming 
widow, now nearly finished into a wife, and stood like greyhounds in the slip, 
ready to start after puss (only puss ought to be spelt here with a B). The wi- 
dow, having been married befure, was less nervous than Durfy, and suspecting 
the intended game, determined to foil both the brigands, who intended to rob 
the bridegroom of his right ; so, when the last word of the ceremony was spo- 
ken, and Loftus and Dick made a simultaneous dart upon her, she very adroitly 
ducked, and allowed the two “ ruggers and rievers’’ to rush into each other’s 
arms, and bob their noses together, while Tom Darfy and his blooming bride 
sealed their contract very agreeably without their noses getting in each other's 
way. 

Lohene and Dick had only a laugh at heir own expense, instead of a kiss at 
Tom's, upon the failure of their plot ; butfLoftus, in a whisper to Dick, vowed 
he would execute a trick upon “the pair of them” before the day was over. 

There was a breakfast, as usual, and chicken and tongue, and wine, which, 
taken in the morning, are singularly provocative of eloquence ; and, of course, 
the proper quantity of healths and toasts were executed selon la régle, until it 
was time for the bride and bridegroom to bow and blush and curtsey out of the 
room, and make themselves food for a paragraph in the moraing papers, under 
the title of ‘the happy pair,” who set off in a handsome chariot, &c., &c. 





Tom Durfy had engaged a pretty cottage in the neighborhood of Clontarf to 
pass the honeymoon. Tom Loftus knew this, and knew, moreover, that 
the sitting room lovked out on a small lawn which lay before the house, 
screened by a hedge from the road, but with a circular sweep leading up to the 
house, and a gate of ingress and egress at either end of the hedge. Ir this sit- 
ting room Tom, after lunch, was pressing his lady feir to take a glass of cham. 
pagne, when the entrance gate was thrown open, and a hackney jaunting car, 
with Tom Loftus and a friend or two upon it, driven by a special ragamoffin 
blowing a tin horn, rolled up the skimping avenue, and as It scoured past the 
windows of the sitting-room, Tom Loftus and the other passengers kis-ed hands 
to the astonished bridegroom, and shouted ** Wish you joy.” 

The thing was so sudden that Durfy and the widow, not seeing Loftus, could 
hardly comprehend what it meant, and both ran to the window ; but, just as they 
reached it, up drove another car, freighted with two or three more wild rascals, 
who followed the lead which had been given them; and as a long train of cars 
were seen in the distance al! driving up to the avenue, the widow, with a timid 
little scream, threw her handkerchief over her face and ran into @ corner. Tom 
did not know whether to laugh or be angry, but, being @ good-humored fellow, 
he satisfied himself with a few oaths against the incorrigible Loftus, aod, when 
the cortége had passed, endeavored to restore the startled fair one to her se- 

nity. 

"Squire Egan and party arrived at the appointed hour at their hotel, where 





Who can tell the influence which Lady Sale’s letter to her husband—while | 





Dick was waiting to receive them, and, of course, his inquiries were immedi- 
ately directed to the extraordinary circumstance of Andy's elevation, the de- 
tails of which he desired to know. These we shall not give in the expanded 
form in which Dick heard them, but endeavor to condense, as much as possible, 
_ within the limits to which we are prescribed. 
The title of Scatterbrain had never been inherited directly from father to son ; 
_it had descended in.a zigzag fashion most he pena to the name, nephews and 


| cousins having come in for the coronet and the property for some generations. 
| The late lord had led a roué bachelor life up to the age of sixty, and then thought 
it not worth while to marry. though many mammas and daughters spread their 
nets and arrayed their charms to entrap the sexagenarian. 


| The truth was, he quaffed the cup of licentious pleasure all his life, after 
_which he thought matrimony would prove insipid. The mere novelty induces 
some men under similar circumstances, to try the holy estate ; but matrimony 
could not offer to Lora Scatterbrain the charm of novelty, for he had been once 
_married, though no one bat himself was cognizant of the fact. 


| The reader will certainly say, “ Here’s an Irish bull; how could a man be 
married without at least, a woman anda priest being joint possessors of the 


| secret ?” 

| Listen, gentle reader, and you shall hear how none but Lord Scatterbrain 
| was married. 

There was nothing at which he ever stopped for the gratification of his pas- 

| sions,—no wealth he would not squander, no deceit he would not practice,—no 
_ disguise he would not assume. Therefore, gold and falsehood and masquera- 
_ ding were extensively employed by this reckless roué in the service of Venus, 

in which service, combined with that of Bacchus, his life was entirely passed. 

Often he assumed guise the of a man in humble life, to approximate some object 
of his desire, whom fice clothes and bribery would have instantly warned; and 
in too many cases his artifices were successful. It was in one of these adven- 
tures he cast his eyes upon the woman hitherto known in this story as the wi- 
dow Roney ; bat all his practices against her virtue were unavailing, and no- 
thing but a marriage could accomplish what he had set his fancy upon; but 
even this would not stop him, for he married her. 

The widow Rooney has appeared no very inviting personage through these 
pages, and the reader may wonder that a man of rank could proceed to such 
desperate lengths upon such slight temptation; but gentle reader, she was 
young and attractive when she married ; never to say handsome, but goodlook- 
ing decidedly, and with that sort of figure which is comprehended in the phrase 
**a fine girl.”’ 

And Ve that fine girl altered into the widow Rooney? Ah! poverty and 
hardship are sore trials to the body as well as to the mind. Too little is it con- 
sidered, while we gaze on aristocratic oeauty, how much good food, soft lying, 
warm wrapping, ease of mird, have to do with the attractions which comman 
our admiration. Many a hand moulded by nature to give elegauce of form to 
a kid glove, is “stinted of its fair proportion” by grubbing toil. The foot 
which might have excited the admiration of a ball room, peeping under a flounce 
of lace, in a satin shoe, and treading the mazy dance, will grow coarse and broad 
by tramping its native state over toilsome miles, bearing perchance to a market 
town some few eggs, whose whole produce would not purchase the sandal-tie of 
my lady’s slipper; will grow red and rough by standing in wet trenches, and 
feeling the winter’s frost. The neck on which diamonds might have worthily 
sparkled, will look less tempting when the biting winter has hung icicles there 
for gems. Cheeks formed as fresh for dimpling blushes, eyes as well to sparkle, 
and lips to smile, as those which shed their brightness aud their witchery 
in the tapestried saloon, will grow pale with want, and forget their dimples, 
when smiles are not there to wake them; lips become compressed and drawn 
with anxious thought, and eyes the brightest are quenched of their fires by many 
tears. 

Of all these trials poor widow Rooney had enough. Her husband, after living 
with her a month, in the character of steward to some great man in a distant 
part of the country, left her one day for the purpose of transacting business at 
a fair, which, he said would require his absence for some time. At the end 
of a week a letter was sent to her, stating that the make-believe steward had 
robbed his master extensively, and had fled to America, wheuce he promised to 
write to her, and send her means to follow him—requesting in the mean time, 
her silence, in case any inquiries should be made about him. This villanous 
trick was played off the more readily, from the fact that a steward had abscond- 
ed at the time, and the difference in name the cruel profligate accounted for by 
saying that, as he was hiding at the moment he married her, he had assumed 
another name. 

The poor deserted girl, fully believing this trumped-up tale, obeyed with un- 
flinching fidelity the injunctions of her betrayer, and while reports were flying 
abroad of the absconded steward, she never breathed a word of what had been 
confided to her, and accounted for the absence of * Rooney” in various ways of 
her own; so that all trace of the profligate was lost by her remaining inactive 
in making the smallest inquiry about him, and her very fidelity to her betrayer 
became the means of her losing all power of procuring his discovery. For 
months she trusted all was right ; but when moon followed moon, and she gave 
birth to a boy without hearing one word of his father, misgiving came upon her, 
and the only consolation left her was, that, though she was deserted, and a child 
left on her hands, still she was an honest woman. That child waa the hero of 
our tale. The neighbors passed some ill-natured remarks about her, when it 
began to be suspected that her husband would never let her know more about 
him ; for she had been rather a saucy lady, holding up her nose at poor men, and 
triumphing in her catching of the ‘ steward,” a man well to do in the world ; 
and it may be remembered, that this same spirit existed in her when Andy's 
rnmored marriage with Matty gave the prospect of her affairs being retrieved, 
for she displayed her love of pre eminence to the very first person who gave her 
the good news. The ill nature of her neighbors, however, afier the birth of her 
child, and the desertion of her husbind, inducing her to leave the scene of her 
unmerited wrongs and annoyances, she suddenly decamped, and, removing to 
another part of Ireland, the poor woman began a life of hardship, to support 
herself and to rear the offspring of her unfortunate marriage. In this task she 
was worthily assisted by one of her brothers, who pitied her condition, and 
joined her in her retreat. He married in course of time, and his wife died in 
giving birth to Oonah, who was soon deprived of her other parent by ty phus fe- 
ver,—that terrible scourge of the poor; so that the praiseworthy desire of the 
brother to befriend his sister, only involved her, as it happened, in the deeper 
difficulty of supporting two children instead of one This she did heroically, 
and the orphan girl rewarded her, by proving a greater comfort than her own 
caiid : for Andy had inherited in all its raciness the blood of the Scatterbrains, 
ne his deeds, as recorded in this history, prove he was no unworthy representa- 
tive of that illustrious title. 

To return to his father—he who had done the grievous wrong to the poor 
peasant girl ;—he lived his life of profligacy through, and in a foreign country 
died at last; but on his death-bed the scourge of conscierce rendered every 
helpless hour an age of woe. Bitterest of all was the thought of the wife de- 
ceived, deserted, and unacknowledged. To face his last account with such fear- 
ful crime upon his head he dared not, and made all the reparation now in his 
power, by avowing his marriage in his last will and testament, and giving all 
the information in his power to trace his wife, if living, or his heir, if such ex- 
isted. He enjoined, by the most sacred injunctions upon him to whom the 
charge was committed, that neither cost nor trouble should be spared in the 
search, leaving a large sum inready money besides, to establish the right, im 
case his nephew disputed the will. By his own order his death was Kept se- 
cret, and secretly his agent set to work to discover any trace of the heir. This, 
in consequence of the woman changing her place of abode, became more diffi- 
cult; and it was not until after very minute inquiry that some trace was picked 
up, and a letter written to the parish priest of the district to where she had re- 
moved, making certain general inquiries. It was found, on comparing dates 
sume time after, that it was this very letter to Father Blake which Andy had 
purloined from the post office, and the Squire had thrown into the fire, so that 
our hero was very near, by his blundering, destroying his own fortune. — Luckily 
for him, however, an untiring and intelligent ageot was engaged in his cause, 
and a sabsequent inquiry, and finally, a personu! visit to Father Blake, cleared 
the matter up satisfactorily, and the widow was enabled to produce such vor} 
of her identity, and that of her son, that Handy Andy was indisputably Lord 
Scatterbrain; and the whole affair was managed so secretly, that the death of 
the late ford, and the claim of title and estates, in the name of the rightful heir, 
were announced at the same moment ; and the “ Honorable Sackville,” instead 
of coming into possession of the peerage and property, and fighting his adver- 
sary at the great advantage of possession, could only commence a suit to drive 
him out, if he sued at all. 

Oor limits compel us to this brief sketch of the circumstances through which 
Handy Andy was entitled to and became possessed of a property and a title, and 
we must now say something of the effects produced by the intelligence on the 
parties most concerned. ’ 

The Honorable Sackville Scatterbrain, on the advice of high legal authority, 
did not attempt to dispute a succession of which such satisfactory proofs 
existed, and, fortunately for himself, had knocked up a watering-place 
match, while he was yet in the bloom of his heirship presumptive to a peerage, 
with the daughter of an English millionazre. 

When the widow Rooney heard the extraordinary turn affairs had taken, her 
emotions, after the first few hours of pleasurable surprise, partook of regret ra- 
ther than satisfaction. She looked upon her past life of suffering, and felt as if 
Fate had cheated her. She, a peeress, had passed her life in poverty and suf- 
fering, with contempt from those over whom she had superior rights ; and the 
few years of the prosperous future before her offered her poor compensation for 
the pinching past. But after such selfish considerations, the maternal feeling 
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came so ove seitet, and sne reyoiwed that her son was alurd. But then came 
the terrible thought of his to dash her joy and triumph. , 

This was 2 source of pial te Oak as well. “If he wasn’t married,” she 
would say to herself, “I might be Lady Scatterbrain ;” and the tears would 
burst through poor Oonah’s fi as she held them up to her eyes, and sobbed 
heavily, tll the poor girl woul to gather consolation from the thought that, 
may be, Andy’s altered ci tances would make her disregarded. “ There 
would be plenvy to have him now,” thuught she, “and he wouldn’t think of 
me, may be—so ‘tis as well as it is.” 

When Andy heard that he was a lord—a real lord—and, after the first shock 
of astonishment, could comprehend that wealth and power were in his posses- 
sion, he, though the most ‘nterested person, never thought, as the two women 
bad done, of the desperate strait in which his marriage placed him, but broke 
out in short peals of laughter, and exclaimed, in the intervals, that “ it was 
mighty quare ;”’ and when, after much questioning, any intelligible desire he 
had could be understood, the first one he clearly expressed was “ to have a 
goold watch.” 

He was made, however, to understand that other things than “‘ goold watches” 
were of more importance ; and the Squire, with his characteristic good nature, 
endeavored to open Andy’s comprehension to the nature of his alterea situa- 
tion. This, it may be supposed, was rather a complicated piece of work, and 
too difficult to be set down in black and white; the most intelligible portions 

to Andy were his immediate removal from servitude, and a ready-made suit of 

entlemanly apparel, which made Andy pay several visits to the looking-glass. 

ood-uatured as the Squire was, it would have been equally awkward to him 
as to Andy for the new-fledged lord, though a lord, to have a seat at his table, 
neither could he remain in an inferior position in his house ; so Dick, who loved 
fun, volunteered to take Andy under his especial care to London, and let him 
share his lodgings, as a bachelor may do many things which a man surrounded 
by his family cannot. Besides, in a place distant from the scene of such ex- 
traordinary chances and changes as those which befel our hero, the sudden and 
startling difference of position of the parties, not being known, renders it possi- 
ble for a gentleman to do the good-natured thing which Dick undertook without 
compromising himself. In Dublin it would not have done for Dick Dawsoa to 
allow the man who would have held his horse the day before to share the same 
board with him merely because Fortune had played one of her frolics, and made 
Andy a lord ; but in London the case was different. 

To London, therefore, they proceeded. The incidents of the journey, sea- 
sickness included, which so astonished the new traveller, we pass over, as well 
as the numberless mistakes in the great metropolis, which afforded Dick plenti- 
ful amusement, though, in truth, Dick had better objects in view than laughing 
at Andy’s embarrassments in his new position. He really wished to help him 
in the difficult path into which the new lord had been thrust, and did this in a 
merry sort ef way more successfully than by serious drilling. It was hard to 
break Andy of the habit of saying ‘‘ Misther Dick,” when addressing him, but, 
at last, ‘* Misther Dawson” was established. Eating with his knife, drinking 
as loudly as a horse, aud other like accomplishments, were not so easily got un- 
der, yet it was wonderful how much he improved, as his shyness grew less, and 
his consciousness of being a lord grew stronger. 

But if the good nature of Dick had not prompted him to take Andy into 
training, the newly discovered nobleman would not have lorg been in want of 
society. It was wonderful how many persons were eager to show civility to his 
lordship, and some amungst them even went so far as to discover relationship. 
Plenty were soon ready to take Lord Scatterbrain here, and escort him there, 
accompany him to exhibitions, and other public places, and charmed all the time 
with his loraship’s remarks—* they were so original ;"”—* quite delightful to 
meet something so fresh ;—*‘ how remarkably clever the Irish were!” Such 
were among the observations his ignorant blunders produced ; and he who, es 
Handy Andy, had been anathematized all his life as a “stupid rascal,”—* a 
blundering thief,”—*“ a thick headed brute,” &c. &c., under the title of Lord 
Scatterbrain all of a sudden was voted “vastly amusing—a little eccentric, 
perhaps, but so droll—in fact, so witty !”” 

This was all very delightful for Andy—so delightful that he quite forgot 
Bridget rhua. But that lady did nut leave him long in his happy obliviousness. 
One day, while Dick was absent, and Andy rocking ona chair before the fire, 
twirling the massive gold chaiu of his gold watch round his forefinger, and an- 
coiling it again, his repose was suddenly disturbed by the appearance of Bridget 
herself, accompanied by Shan More, and a shrimp of a man in rusty black, who 
turned out to be a shabby attorney, who advanced money to convey his lady 
client and her brother to London for the purpose of making a dash at the lord 
at once, and securing a handsome sum by a coup de main. 

Andy, though taken by surprise, was resolute. Bitter words were exchanged ; 
and as they seemed likely to lead to blows, Andy pradenily laid hold of the 
poker, and, in language not quite suited to a noble lord, swore he would see 
what the inside of Shan More's head was made of, if he attempted to advance 
upon him. Bridget screamed and scolded, while the attorney endeavored to 
keep the peace, and beyond everything, urged lord Scatterbrein to enter at once 
into written engagements for a handsome settlement upon his “' lady.” 

** Lady !” exclaimed Andy; ‘ oh!—a pretty /ady she is!” 

“I’m as good a lady as you are a lord, any how,”’ cried Bridget. 

“ Altercation will do no good, my lord and my lady,”’ said the attorney ; “let 
me suggest the propriety of your writing an engagement at once ;”’ and the 
little man pushed pen, ink, and paper towards Andy. 

‘“*T can’t, [ tell you!” cried Andy. 

‘You must!” roared Shan More. 

“* Bad luck to you, how can I write when I never larned?”’ cried Andy. 

‘** Your lordship can make your mark,’’ said the attorney. 

* Faith I can—with a poker,” cried Andy; *‘and you’d better take care, 
masther parchment.. Make my mark, indeed '—do you think I’d disgrace the 
House o’ Peers by lettin’ on that a lord couldn’t write ?’—Quit the buildin’, I 
tell you !” 

In the midst of the row, which now rose to a tremendous pitch, Dick re- 
turned; and after a severe reprimand to the pettifogger for his sinister attempt 
on Andy, referred him to Lord Scatterbrain’s solicitor. It was not such an easy 
matter to silence Bridget, who extended her claws towards her lord and master 
in a very menacing manner, calliag down bitter imprecations on her own head 
if she wouldn’t * have her rights.” 

aoe now and then between the bursts of the storm, Andy would exclaim 
“Get out!” 

** My lord,” said Dick, ‘‘ remember your dignity.” 

** Av course !”” said Andy—*“ but still she must get out !”” 

‘I'he house was at last cleared of the uproarious party ; but though Andy got 
rid of their presence, they left their sting behind. Lord Scatterbrain felt, for 
the first time, that a lord can be very unhappy. 

Dick burried him away at once to the chambers of the law agent, but he, 
being closeted on some very important business with another client on their ar- 
rival, returned an answer to their application for a conference, which they for- 
warded through the double doors of his sanctum by a hard-looking man with a 
pen behind his ear, that he coule not have the pleasure of seeing them till the 
next morning. Lord Scatterbrain passed a more unhappy night than he had 
ever done in his life—even than that when he was tied up to the ol/ tree— 
croaked at by ravens, and the despised of rats, 

_ Negotiations were opened next day between the pettifogger on Bridget’s 
= and the law agent of the noble lord, and the arguments, pro and con, lay 
thus :— 

In the first place, the open‘ng declaration was—Lord Scatterbrain never 
would live with the aforesaid Bridget. 

Answered—that nevertheless, as she was his lawful wife, a provision suitable 
to her rank must be made. 

They (the claimants) were asked to name a sum. 

The sum was considered exorbitant; it being argued, that, inasmuch as, 
when her husband had determined never to live with her, he was in a far differ- 
ent condition, it was unfair to seek so large a separate maintenance now. 

The pettifogger threatened that Lady Scatterbrain would run in debt, which 
Lord Scatterbrain must discharge. 

My Lord’s agent suggested thet my Lady would be advertised in the public 
papers, and the public cautioned from giving her credit. 

A sum could not be agreed upon, though a fair one was offered on Andy's 
part ; for the greediness of the pettifogger, who was to havea share of the 
plunder, made him hold out for more, and negotiations were broken off for 
some days. 

Poor Andy was in a wretched state of vexation. It was bad enough that he 
was married to this abominable woman, without the additional plague of being 
persecuted by her. Tosuch an amount this rose at last. that she and her big 
brother dodged him every time he left the house, so that in self-defence he was 
obliged to become a close prisoner in his own lodgirgs. 

All this, at last, became so intolerable to the captive, that he urged a speedy 
settlement of the vexatious question, and a largcr separate maintenance was 
granted to the detestable woman than would otherwise have been ceded, the 
only stipulation of a stringent nature made, being, that Lord Scatterbrain should 
be free from the persecutions of his hateful wife for the future. 

: CHAPTER XLIx. 

Squire Egan, with his lady, and Fanoy Dawson, had now arrived in London ; 

Martough » too, had joined them, his services being requisite in 


cre > petition against the return of the sitting member of the county. 


J promise of success ubout it, that the o ite » who had 
the sheriff for the county in their interest, bethought of a devil Seselionn to 
frustrate the petition, when a reference to the poll was required. 











book was lost. 
. side of the committee, and the 
ost ” 


They declared the principal poll 
This seemed not very 
question was asked, “ how could it 

The answer was one which Irish contrivance alone could have invented : 

* Bee oe oles ik ont and the dog ate it.”’* 

is protracted the contest for some time ; but, eventually, in despite of the 
dog’s devouring knowledge so greedily, the Squire was declared duly elected, 
and took the oaths and his seat for the county. 

It was hare on Sackville Scatterbrain to lose his seat in the house, and a 
peerage, nearly at once; but the latter loss threw the former so far into the 
shade, that he scarcely felt it. Besides, he could console himself with having 
buttered his crumbs pretty well in the marriage market, and, with a rich wife, 
retired from senatorial drudgery to private repose, which was much more conge- 
nial to his easy temper. 

But while the Squire’s happy family circle was rejoicing in his triumph ; 
while he was invited to the Speaker’s dinners, and the ladies were looking for- 
ward to tickets for “ the lantern,” their pleasure was suddenly dashed by fatal 
news from Ireland. 

A serious accident had befallen Major Dawson—-so serious, that his life was 
despaired of ; and an immediate return to Ireland by ail who were interested in 
his life, was the consequence. 

Though the suddenness of this painful event shocked his family, the act which 
caused it did not surprise them; for it was one against which Major Dawson 
had been repeatedly cautioned, and affectionately requested not to tempt; but 
the habitual obstinacy of his nature prevailed, and he persisted in doing that 
which his son, and his daughters, and friends, prophesied would kill him some 
time or other, and did, at last. ‘The Major had three little iron guns, mounted 
on carriages, on a terrace in front of his house ; and it was his wont to fire a sa- 
lute on certain festival days from these guns, which, from age and exposure to 
weather, became dangerous to use. It was in vain that this danger was re- 
presented to him. He would reply, with his accustomed ‘ pooh! pooh!” 
—‘T have been firing these guns for forty years, and they won't do me any 
harm now.” 

This was the prime fault of the Major’s character. Time and circumstances 
were never taken into account by him; what was done once, might be done 
always—ought to be done always. The bare thought of change of any sort, 
to him, was unbearable; and whether it was a rotten old law, ora rotten old 
gun, he would charge buth up to the muzzle, and fire away, regardless of con- 
sequences. 

The result was, that on a certain festival, his favorite gun burst in the act of 
exploding; and the last mortal act of which the Major was conscious, was that 
of putting the port-fire to the touchhole, for a heavy splinter of the iron struck 
him on the head, and though he lived for some days afterwards, he was in- 
sensible. 

Before his children arrived, he was no more ; and the only duty lef: them to 
perform, was the melancholy oue of ordering his funeral. 

The obsequies of the old Major were honored by a large and distinguished at- 
tendance from all parts of the country ; and amongst those who bore the pall, 
was Edward O'Connor, who had the melancholy gratification of testifying his 
respect beside the grave of Fanny’s father, though the severe old man had ba- 
nished him from his presence during his lifetime. 

But now all obstacle to the union of Edward and Fanny was removed ; 
and after the lapse of a few days had softened the bitter grief, which this sud- 
den bereavement of her father had produced, Edward received a note from 
Dick, inviting him to the manor house, where ail would be glad to see him. 

In a few minutes after the receipt of that note, Edward was in his saddle, 
and swiftly leaving the miles behind him, till, from the top of a rising ground, 
the roof of the manor house appeared above the trees in which it was embo 
somed. He had not till then slackened his speed, but now drawing rein, he 
proceeded at a slower pace towards the house he had not entered for some years, 
and the sight of which awakened such varied emotions. 


To return after long years of painful absence to some place which has been 
the scene of our former joys, and whence the force of circumstance, and aot 
choice, has driven us, is oppressive to the heart. There is a mixed sense of 
regret and rejoicing, which struggle for predominance ; we rejoice that our term 
of exile has expired, but we regret the years which that exile has deducted from 
the brief amount of human life, never to be recalled, and therefore as so much 
lost tous. We think of the wrong or the caprice of which we have been the 
victims, and thoughts will stray across the most confiding heart, if friends shal! 
meet as fondly as they parted ; or if time, while impressing deeper marks upon 
the outward form, may have obliterated some impressions within. Who has 
returned, after years of absence, however assured of the unflinching fidelity 
of love he left behind, without saying to himself, in the pardonable yearning of 
affection, “Shall I meet smiles as bright as those that used to welcome me! 
Shall I be pressed as fondly within the arms, whose encompassment were to me 
the pale of all earthly enjoyment ?”’ 


Such thoughts crowded on Edward as he approached the house. There was 
not a lane, or tree, or hedge, by the way, that had not for him its association. 
He reached the avenue gate; as he flung it open, he remembered the last 
time he passed it, Fanny leaned on his arm. He felt himself so much excited, 
that, instead of riding upto the house, he took the private path to the stables, 
and throwing the reins of his horse toa boy, he turned intoa shrubbery, and en- 
deavored to recover his self-command before he should present himself. As he 
emerged from the sheltered path, and turned into a walk which led to the gar- 
den, a small conservatory was opened to his view, awaking fresh sensations 
It was in that very place he had first ventured to declare his love to Fanny. 
There she heard, and frowned not ;—there, where nature's choicest sweets were 
exhaling, he had first pressed her to his heart, and thought the balmy sweet- 
ness of her lips beyond them all. He hurried forward in the enthusiasm the 
recollection recalled, to enter that spot consecrated in his memory ; but, on ar- 
riving at the door, he suddenly stopped, for he saw Fanny within. She was 
plucking a geranium—the flower she had been plucking some years before,when 
Edward said he loved her. She, all that morning, had been under the influ- 
ence of feelings similarto Edward’s; had felt the same yearnings—the same 
tender doubts—the same fond solicitude that he should be the same Edward 
from whom she parted. But she thought of more than this; with the exqui- 
sitely delicate contrivance belonging to woman's nature, she wished to give 
him a signal of her fond recollec:ion, and was plucking the flower she gathered, 
when he declared his love, to place on her bosom when they should meet. Ed- 
ward felt the ngsca of her activn, as the graceful hand broke the flower from 
its stem. He would have rushed towards her at once, but that the deep 
mourning in which she was arrayed seemed to command a gentler approach ; 
for grief commands respect. He advanced softly—she heard a gentle step 
behind her, and turned—uttered a faint exclamation of joy, and sunk into his 
arms! 

In a few moments she was restored to consciousness, and opening her sweet 
eyes upon him, breathed softly, ‘‘ dear Edward !”—and the lips which, in two 
words, had expressed so much, were impressed with a ferveat kiss, in the bless- 
ed consciousness of possession, on that very spot where the first timid and 
doubting word of love had been spoken. 


drank from each other's eyes large draughts of delight, and, in the silent 
parr of each other’s welcoming embrace, felt how truly they loved each 
other. 

He led her gently from the conservatory, and they exchanged words of affec- 
tion “ soft and low,” as they sauntered through the wooded paths which sur- 
rounded the house. That live-long day they wandered up and down together, 
repeating again and again the anxious yearnings which occupied their years of 
separation, yet asking each other, was not all more than repaid by the gladness 
of the present— 

“* Vet how painful has been the past !” exclaimed Edward. 
‘* But now!”’ said Fanny, with a gentle prezaure of her tiny hand on Edward's 
arm, and looking up to him with her bright eyes—“ but now !” 
“True, darling !” he cried; “ ’tis ungrateful to think of the past, while en- 
joying such a present, and with such a future before me. Bless that cheerful 
heart, and those hope-inspiring glances! Oh, Fanny! in the wilderness of life 
there are springs and palm-trees—you are both to me! and Heaven has set 
its own mark upon you, in those laughing blue eyes, which might set despair at 
defiance.” ' 
** Poetical as ever, Edward!” said Fanny, laughing. 
“ Sit down, dearest, for a moment, on this old tree, beside me; ‘tis not the 
first time I have strung rhymes in your presence, and your praise.” 
He took a small note-book from his pocket, and Fanny looked on smilingly, 
as Edward’s pencil rapidly ran over the leaf, and traced the lover's tribute to 
his mistress. 

THE SUNSHINE IN YOU. 

I. 

It is sweet when we look round the wide world's waste, 

To know that the desert bestows 
The palme where the weary heart may rest, 

The spring that in purity flows. 


-_ 


-_ ooo ‘ 
* If not this identical answer, something very like it was given on a disputed Irish 
election, before a Committee of the House of Commons. 





In this wilderness round 
ing and that shelter so true ; 
ofailing in need, 
And my own, indeed 1— 
Oh! dearest, I’ve found it in you! 
Il. 
And, oh when the cloud of some darkening heur 
O’ershadows the soul with its gloom, 
Then where is the light of the vestal pow’r, 
The lamp of pale Hope to illume ? 
Oh! the light ever lies 
In those bright fond eyes, 
Where Heaven has impress'd its own blue, 
As a seal from the skies ; 
And my heart relies 
On that gift of its sunshine in you ! 


That 


Fanny liked the lines, of course. ‘ Dearest,” she said, “may | alway 
prove sunshine to you! Is it not a strange coincidence that these |ines senate 
fit a little air which occurred to me some time ago?” y 

*?Tis odd,”’ said Edward ;—“ sing it to me, darling.” 

Fanny took the verses from his hand, and sung them to her own measure 
Oh, happy triumph of the poet !—to hear his verses wedded to sweet sounds, 
and warbled by the woman he loves! : 

Edward caught up the strain, and added his voice to hers in harmony and 
they sauntered homewards, trolling their ready-made duet together * 

There were not two happier hearts in the world that day, than those of 
Fanny Dawson and Edward O'Connor. 





CHAPTER L. 

Respect for the memory of Major Dawson of course prevented the imme. 
diate marriage of Edward and Fanny; but the winter months passed cheerfully 
away in looking forward to the following autumn, which should witness the 
completion of their happiness. Though Edward was thus tempted by the 80- 
ciety uf the one he liked best in the world, it did not make him neglect the du. 
ties he had undertaken in behalf of Gustavus. Not only did he prosecute his 
reading with him regularly, but took no small pains in looking after the involved 
affairs of the family, and strove to make satisfactory arrangements with those 
whose claims were gnawing away the estate to nothing. Though the years 
of Gusty’s minority were but few, still they would give the estate some breath. 
ing time; and creditors, seeing the minor backed by a man of character, and 
convinced a sincere desire ex.sted to relieve the estate of its encumbrances and 
pay all just claims, presented a less threatening front than hithert», anc listened 
readily to such terms of accommodation as were proposed to them Unele 
Robert (for the breaking of whose neck Ratty’s pious aspirations had been 
raised) behaved very weil on the occasion. A loan from him, and a partial sale 
of some of the acres, stopped the mouths of the greedy wolves wuo fatten on 
men’s ruin, and time and economy were looked forward to for the dis *harge of 
all other debts. Uncle Robert, having so far acted the friend, was considered 
entitled to have a partial voice in the ordering of things at the Hall; and having 
a notion that an English accent was genteel, he desired Gusty and Ra‘ty should 


pass a year under the roof of a clergyman in England, who received a |imited 
number of young gentlemen for the completion of their education Gustayys 
would much rather have remained near Edward O'Connor, who bad already 
done so much for him; but Edward, though he regretted partirg wih Guste- 
vus, recommended him to accede to his uncle’s wishes, though he cid not see 


the necessity of an Irish gentleman being ashamed of his accent. 

The visit to England, however, was postpoued till the spring, aud the winter 
months were used by Gustavus in availing himself as much as he could of Ed- 
ward’s assistance in putting him through his classics, his pride promprng him 
to present himself creditably to the English clergyman. 

It was in vain to plead such pride to Ratty, who paid more attention to shoot- 
ing than his lessons. 

His mother strove to persuade—Ratty was deaf. 

His ** gran” strove to bribe—Ratty was incorruptible. 

Gusty argued—Ratty answered after his own fashion. 

** Why won't you learn even a little?” 

“I’m to goto that ‘English fellow’ in spring, and I shall bave no fan then, 
so I’m making good use of my time now.” 

* Do you call it *‘ good use’ to be dreadfully idle and shamefully ignorant.” 

** Bother !—the less I know, the more the English fellow will have to teach 
me, and uncle Bob will have more worth for his money ;” and then Rat'y would 
whistle a jig, fling a fowling piece over his shoulder, shout ‘ Ponto! Ponto! 
Ponto !’’ as he traversed the stable-yard; the delighted pointer would come 
bounding at the call, and after circling round his young master with agie grace 
and yelps of giee at the sight of the gun, dash forwards to the well knows “ bot- 
toms " In eager expectancy of ducks and snipe. 

How fared it all this time with the lord of Scatterbrain ' 

He became established, for the present, in a house that had been a long time 
to let in the neighborhood, ana his mother was placed at the head of it, and 
Oonah still remained under her protection, though the daily sight of the gir! 
added to Andy's grief at the desperate plight in which his ill-starrc 1 marriage 
placed him, to say nothing of the constant annoyance of his mother’s growling at 
him for his making ‘‘ such a judy” of himself; for the dowager Scatterbrain 
could not get rid of her vocabulary at once. Andy’s unly resource uxder these 
circumstances was to mount his horse, and fly. 

As for the dowager lady, she had a carriage with ‘‘a picture "’ on it, as she 
called the coat of arms, and was fond of driving past the houses of people who 
had been uncivil to her. Against Mrs. Casey (the renowned Matty Dwyer) 
she entertained an especial spite, in consideration of her treatment of her beau- 
tiful boy and her own pair of black eyes ; so she determined to “ pay her off 
in her own way, and stopping one day at the hole in the hedge which served 
for entrance to the estate of the ‘*three-cornered field,” she sent the footman 
in to say the dowjer Lady Scatterbreen wanted to speak with “ Casey's wile. 

When the servant, according to instructions, delivered this message, he was 
sent back with the answer, that if any lady wanted to see Casey’s wile, “ Ca- 
sey’s wife’ was at home. 

“Oh, go back, and tell the poor woman I don’t want to bring her to 
the door of my carriage, if its inconvaynient. I only wished to give her 4 iittle 
help ; and tell her if she sends up eggs to the big house, Lady Scatterbrain will 
pay her for them.” 

When the servant delivered this message, Matty grew outrageous at the 
means “my lady” took of crowing over her, and rushing to the door, with her 
face flushed with rage, roared out, “Tell the old baggage I want none of ber 
custom ; let her lay eggs for herself!” 








The servant staggered back in amaze; and Matty, feeling he would not de- 
liver her message, ran to the hole in the hedge, and repeated her answer to my 
lady herself, with a great deal more which need not be recorded. Suffice it to 
say, my lady thought it necessary to pull up the glass, against which Matty 
threw a handful of mud; the servant jumped up on his perch bebind the car 


In that moment he was rewarded for all his years of a sence and anxiety. | riage, which was rapidly driven away by the coachman, but not s0 fast that 
His heart was satisfied;—he felt he was as dear as ever to the woman he | Matty could not, by dint of running, keep it “ within range ” for some soene 
idolized, and the short and hurried beating of both their hear!s told more than | during which time she contrived to pelt both coachman and footman with mue, 
words could express. Words!—what were words to them!—theught was and leave her mark on their new livery. This was a salutary oom © 
too swift for their use, and feeling too strong for their utterance; but they , the old woman, who was more cautious in her demonstrations of grandeur /0r 


the future. 1 
If she was stinted in the enjoyment of her new born dignity abroad, she coul 
indulge it at home without le: or hindrance, and to this end asked Andy to let 
her bave a hundred pounds, in one pound notes, for a particular purpose. What 
this purpose was no one was told or could guess, but for a good while after she 
used to be closeted by herself for several hours during the day. b 
Andy had his hours of retirement also, for with praiseworthy industry ? 
strove hard, poor fellow, to lift himself above the state of ignorance, and : 
daily attendance from the parish schoolmaster. The mysteries of “ pothoo 
and hangers” and A B C weighed heavily on the nobleman’s mind, which = 
have sunk under the burden of scholarship and peomanship, but for the o 
‘‘ship,”"—the horsemanship,—which was Andy’s daily self-established 
for his perseverance in his lessons. Besides, he really could ride ; and = 
was the only accomplishment of which he was master, it was no wonder he fl 
joyed the display of it ; and to say the truth, he did, and that ona mage 
horse too. Having appointed Murtough Murphy his law-agent, he often ' 
over to the town to talk with him, and as Murtough could have some fun i 
thirteen and four-pence also per visit, he was always glad to see bis the 
friend.” The bigh road did not suit Andy’s notion of things; he pre ferret ng 
variety, shortness, and diversion of going across the country on these re ich 
and in one of these excursions, in the most secluded portion of his ride, wil 
unavoidably lay through some quarries and Jeep broken ground, he met’ ty - i 
Nance,” who held up her finger as she approached the gorge of this lonely de, 
in token that she would speak with him. Andy pulled up. ialt 
“Long life to you, my lord,” said Nance, dropping a deep cur'sey, + the 
sure I always liked you since the night you was so bowld for the sake Pore 
poor girl,—the young lady, I mane, now, God bless her,—and I pe a 
tell you, my lord, that I think you might as well not be going these lowe y a 
for I see them hanging about here betimes, that may be it would not * at 
for your health to meet ; and sure, my lord, it would be a bard case if ie D in 
killed now, havin’ the luck o’ the sick calf that lived all the winther 4” 
the summer.”’ : 
«Js it that big blackguard Shan More you mane!” said Andy. 
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“ ” said Nance—growing deadly pale as she cast a pi 
into bog cried in a low hurried tone—* Talk o’ the divil—there he is— 

I see bim peep out from behind a rock.” 
« He’s running this way,” said Andy. 
“Then yourun the other way,” said Nance—“ look there—I seen him strive 
to hide a blunderbuss under his coat—gallup off, for tne love 0’ God ! or there’ll 
be murther.” } 

«« Maybe there will be that same,” said Andy,“ if I leave you here, and he 

suspects you gave me the hard word.’’* ‘ 

« Never mind me,” said Nance, “save yourself—see, he’s moving fast, he’ll 
be near enough to you soon to fire.” 

«Get up behind me, said Andy—I wont leave you here.” 

«Run, I tell you.” 

“T won't.” 

“God bless you, then,” said the woman, as Andy held out his hand and 
gripped hers firmly. 

“Put your foot on mine,” said Andy. 

The woman obeyed, and was sdon seated behind our hero, gripping him fast 
by the waist, while he pushed his horse to a fast canter. 

“ Hold hard, now,” said Andy, ‘* for there’s a stiff jamp hete.”” As he ap- 
proached the ditch of which he spoke, two men sprang up from it, and one fired, 
as Andy cleared the leap in good style, Nance holding on gallantly. The horse 
was not many strokes on the opposite side, when another shot was fired in their 
rear, followed by ascream from the woman.” To Andy's inquiry if she was 
“kilt” she replied in the negative, but said ‘‘ they hurt her sore,” and she was 
‘bleeding a power”—bat that she could still hold on however, and urged him 
to speed. The clearance of one or two more leaps gave her grievous pain ; 
but a large common soon opened before them, which was skirted by a road lead- 
ing directly to a farm house, where Andy left the wounded woman, and then 
galloped for medical aid: this soon arrived, and the wound was found not to be 
dangerous, though painful. The bullet had struck and pierced a tin vessel of a 
bottle form, in which Nance cerried the liquid gratuities of the charitable, and 
this not, unly deadened the force of tue bail, but glanced it also; and the es- 
capement of the buttermilk which the vessel contained, Nance had mistaken 
for the effusion of her own blood. It was a clearcase, however, that if Nance 
had not been sitting behind Andy, Lord Scatterbrain would have been a dead 
man, so that his gratitude and gallantry towards the poor beggar woman proved 
the means of preserving his own life. 











CHAPTER LI. 

The news of the attack on Lord Scatterbrain ran over the country like wild- 
fire, and his conduct throughout the affair raised his character wonderfully in 
the opinion of all classes. Many whu had hitherto held aloof from the mush- 
room lord, came forward to recognise the manly fellow, and cards were left at 
“the big house,” which were never seen there before. The magistrates were 
active in the affair, and a reward iinmediately offered for the apprehension of the 
offenders; but before any active steps could be taken-by the authorities, Andy, 
immediately after the attack, collected a few stout fellows himself, and knowing 
where the den of Shan and his miscreants lay,he set off at the head of his party 
to try if he could not secure them himself ;—but before he did this, he des- 
patched a vehicle to the farm house, where poor Nance lay wounded, with or- 
ders that she should be removed to his own house, the doctor having said the 
transit would not be injurious. 

A short time served to bring Andy and his followers to the private still, 
where a little looking about enabled them to discover the entrance, which was 
covered by some large stones, and a bunch of furze placed as a mask to the 
opening. It was clear that it was impossible for any persons inside to have 
thus covered the entrance, and it suggested the possibility that some of its 
usual inmates were then absent. Nevertheless, having such desperate charac- 
ters to deal with, it was a service of danger to be leader in the descent to 
the cavern when the opening was cleared; but Andy was the first to enter, 
which he did boldly, only desiring his attendants to follow him quickly, and 
give him support in case of resistance. A lantern had been provided, Andy 
knowing the darkneas of the den; andthe party was thereby enabled to ex- 
plore with celerity and certainty the hidden haunt of the desperadoes. The 
ashes of the fire were yet warm, but no one was to be seen, til] Andy, drawing 
the screen of the bed, discovered a man lying in a seemingly helpless state, 
breathing with difficulty, and the straw about him dabbled with blood. On at- 
tempting to lift him, the wretch groaned heavily and muttered, ‘‘ D—n you, let 
me alone—you've done for me—I’m dying.” 

The man was gently carried from the cave to the open air, which seemed 
slightly to revive him—his eyes opened heavily, but ciosed again—yet still he 
breathed. His wound was stanched as well as the limited means and knowledge 
of the parties present allowed; and the ladder, drawn up from the cave and 
overlaid with turfs of heather, served to bear the sufferer to the nearest house, 
wherce Andy ordered a mounted messenger to hurry for a doctor. The man 
seemed to hear what was going forward, for he faintly muttered ‘the priest,— 
the priest.” 

Andy, anxious to procure this most essential comfort to the dying man, went 
himself in search of Father Biake, whom he found at home, and who suggested 
that a magistrate might be also useful upon the occasion ; and as Merryvale 
lay not much out of the way, Andy made a detour to obtein the presence of 
Squire Egan, while Father Blake pushed directly onward upon his ghostly mis- 
sion. 

Andy and the Squire arrived soon after the priest tad administered spiritual 
comfort to the sufferer, who still retained sufficient strength to make his depot 
sitions before the Squire, the purport of which turned out to be of the utmos- 
importance to Andy. 

This man, it appeared, was the husband of Bridget, who had returned from 
transportation, and sought his wife and her dear brother and his former lawless 
associates, on reaching Ireland. On finding Bridget bad married again, his 
anger at her infidelity was endeavored to be appeased by the representations 
made to him that it was a “good job,’ inasmuch as “the lord” had been 
screwd out of a good sum of money by way of separate maintenance, aad 
that he would share the advantage of that. When matters were more ex- 
plained, however, and the convict found the money was divided among so 
many, who all claimed right of share in the plunder, his diseontent returned. 
In the first place, the pettifogger made a large haul for his services. Shan 
More swore it was hard if a woman’s own brother was uot to be the better 
for her luck ; and Larry Hogan claimed hush-money, for he could prove Brid- 
get’s marriage, and so upset their scheme of plunder. The convict maintained 
his claim as husband was stronger than any ; but this, all the others declared, 
wag an ontlandish notion he brought back with him from foreign parts, and did 
not prevail in their code of laws by any manner of means; and even went 
so far as to say, they thought it hard, after they had “done the job,” thathe 
was to come in and lessen their profit, which he would, as they were willing to 
give an even share of the spoil; and after that he must be the most discon- 
tented villain in the world if he was not pleased. 

The convict feigned contentment, but meditated at once revenge against his 
wife and the gang, and separate profit for himself. He thought he might sti- 
pulate for a good round sum from Lord Scatterbrain as he could prove him free 
of his supposed matrimonial engagement, and inwardly resolved he would soon 
pay a visit to his lordship. But his intentions were suspected by the gang, 
and a strict watch set upon him; and though his dissimolation and contrivance 
were of no inferior order, Larry Hogan was his overmatch, and the convict 
was detected in having been so near Lord Scatterbrain’s dwelling, that they 
feared their secret, if not already revealed, was no longer to be trusted to their 
new confederate’s keeping ; and it was deemed advisable to knock him on the 
head and shoot my Lord, which they thought would prevent all chance of the 
invalidity of the marriage being discovered, and secure the future payment of 
the maintenance. : 

How promptly the murderous determination was acted upon the preceding 
events prove. Andy’s courage in the first part of the affair saved his life ; his 
promptness in afterwards seeking to secure the offenders, led to the important 
discovery he had just made; and as the convict's depositions could be satisfac- 
torily backed by proofs which he showed the means of obtaining, Andy was 
congratulated heartily by the Squire and Father Blake, and rode home in al- 
most delirious delight at the prospect of making Qonah his wife. On reaching 
the stables he threw himself from his saddle, let the horse make his own way 
to his stall, dashed through the bac‘ hall, and nearly broke his neck in tumbling 
Up stairs, burst open the drawing-room door, and made a rush upon Oonah, 
whom he hugged and kissed most outrageously, amidst exclamations of the 
wildest affection. 

Oonah, half strangled and struggling for breath, at last freed herself from his 
embraces, and asked him angrily what he was about—in which inquiry she was 
backed by his mother. 

Andy answered by capering round the room, shouting “ Hurroo! I’m not 
married at all—Hurroo!” He turned over the chairs, upset the tables, threw 
the mantel-piece ornameits into the fire, seized the poker and tongs and bang- 
ed them together as he continued dancing and shouting. , 

Oonah and his mother stood gazing at his antics in trembling amazement, till 
at last the old woman exclaimed, “ Holy Vargin, he’s gone mad !” whereupon 
she and her niece set up a violent screaming, which called Andy back to bis 
propriety, and, as well as his excitement would permit, he told them the cause 
of bis extravagant joy. 

His wonder and delight were shared by his mother and the blushing Oonah, 
who did not struggle so hard in Andy’s embrace on his making a secoad vehe- 
ment demonstration of his love for ber. 


———e 
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th me send for Father Blake, my jewel,” said Andy, “and I'll marcy you 
Hy mother reminded him he must first have his present marriage proved in- 


Andy uttered several pieces of original eloquence on “the law’s delay.” 
“Well, any how,” said he, “I'll drink your hecith, my darling girl, this a as 
i nents you must consider yourself as sitch.” 

“ Behave yourself, my lord,” said Oonah, archly. 

“ Bother !” cried Andy, snatching another kiss. 

_‘*Hillo !”” cried Dick Dawson, entering at the moment, and seeing the romp- 
ing match—*' You're losing no time, I see, Andy.” 
Oonah was running from the rvom, laughing and blushing, when Dick inter- 
posed, and cried, “* Ah, don’t go, ‘my lady,’ that is fo be.” 
_ Oonah slapped down the hand that barred her progress, exclaiming, ‘‘ You're 
just as bad as he is, Mister Dawson !” and ran away. 

Dick had ridden over, on hearing the news, to congratulate Andy, and con- 
sented to remain and dine with him. Oonah had rather, after what had taken 
place, he had not been there, for Dick backed Andy in his tormenting the girl, 
and joined heartily in drinking to Andy’s toast, which, according to promise, he 
gave to the health of the futare Lady Scatterbrain. 

It was impossible to repress Andy’s wild delight; and in the excitement of 
the hour he tossed off bumper after bumper to all sorts of lovemaking toasts 
till he was quite overcome by his potations, and fit for no place but bed. To 
this last retreat of ‘the glorious ” he was requested to retire, and, afier much 
coaxing, consented. He staggered over to the window curtain, which he mis- 
took for that of the bed; in vain they wanted to lead him elsewhere—he would 
sleep in no other bed but that—and, backing out at the window pane, he made 
a smash, of which he seemed seusible, for he said it wasn’t a fair trick to put 
pins in his bed. 

**] know it was Oonah did that !—hip!—ha! ha! Lady Scatterbrain !—never 
mind !—hip !—J"!] have my revenge on you yet.” 

They could not get him up stairs, sohis mother suggested he should sleep in 
her room, which was on the same fluor, for that night, and at last he was got 
into the apartment. There he was assisted to disrobe, as he stood swaying 
about at a dressing-table. Chancing to lay his hands on apill-box, he mistook 
it for his watch— 

‘* Stop—stop !” he stammered forth—‘ I must wind my watch ;” and, suiting 
the action to the word, he began twisting about the pil!l-box, the lid of which 
came off and the pills fell about the floor. “Oh murder!” said Lord Scatter- 
brain, “the works of my watch are failin’ about the flure—pick them up— 
pick them up—pick them up—’’ He could speak no more, and betoming quite 
incapable of an voluntary action, was undressed and put to be, the last sounds 


(ee) 


which escaped him being a faint muttering of—* pick them up! 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


The day following the eventful one just recorded, the miserable convict breath- 
ed his last. A printed notice was posted in all the adjacent villages, offering a 
reward for Shan More and * other persons unknown,”’ for their murderous as- 
sault; and a small reward was promised for such *‘ private in ormation as might 
lead to the apprehension of the aforesaid,’ &c., &c. Larry Hogan at once 
came forward and put tke authorities on the scent, but still Shan and his accom- 
plices remained undiscovered. Larry’s information on another subject, how- 
ever, was more effective. He gave his own testimony to the previous marriage 
of Bridget, and pointed out the means of obtaining more, so tat, ere long, Lord 
Scatterbrain was a “free man.” Though the depositions of the murdered man 
did not directly implicate Larry in the murderous attack, still it showed that he 
had participated in much of their villany ; but as, in difficult cases, we must 
put up with bad instruments to reach the ends of justice, so this rascal was use. 
ful for his evidence and private information, and get his reward. 

But he got his reward in more ways than one. He knew that he dave not 
longer remain in the country after what had taken place, and set off directly for 
Dublin by the mail, intending to proceed to England ;—but England he never 
reached. As he was proceeding down the Custom House Quay in the dusk of 
evening, to get on ship-board, his arms were suddenly seized and drawn behind 
him by a powerful grasp, while a woman in front drew a handkerchief across 
his mouth, and stifled his attempted cries. His bundle was dragged from him, and 
the woman ransacked his pockets ; but they contained but a few shillings, Larry 
having hidden the wages of his treachery to his confederates in the folds of kis 
neckcloth. To pluck this from his throat many a fierce wrench was made by the 
woman, when her attempt on the pockets proved worthless ; but the handker- 
chief was knotted so tightly that she could not disengage it. The approach of 
some passengers aloug the quay alarmed the assailants of Larry, who, ere the 
iron grip released him, heard a deep curse in his ear growled by a voice he well 
knew, and then felt himself hurled with gigantic force from the quay wall. Be- 
fore the base, cheating, faithless scoundrel could make one exclamation, he was 
in the throes of suffocation! The heavy splash in the water caught the atten- 
tion of those whose approach had alarmed the murderers, and seeing a man and 
woman running, a pursuit commenced, which ended by Newgate having two 
fresh tenants the next day. 

And so farewell to the entire of the abominable crew, whese evil doings and 
merited fates have only been recorded when it became necessary to our story. 
It is better to leave the debased and the profligate in oblivion than drag their 
doings before the day ; and it is with happy consciousness an Irishman may as- 
sert, that there is plenty of subject afforded by Irish character and Irish life ho- 
norable to the land, pleasing to the narrator, and sufficiently attractive to the 
reader, without the unwholesome exaggerations of crime, which too often dis- 
figure the fictions which pass under the title of ‘ Irish,” alike offensive to truth 
as to taste—alike injurious both for private and public considerations. 





It was in the following autumn that a particular chariot drove up to the door 
of the Victoria Hotel, on the shore of Killarney lake. A young man of ele- 
gant bearing handed a very charming young lady from that chariot ; and that 
kindest and most accommodating of hosiesses, Mrs. F——, welcomed the fresh 
arrival with her good humored and smiling fsce. 

Why, amidst the crowd of arrivals at the Victoria, one chariot should be re- 
markable beyond another, arose from its quiet elegance which might strike even 
a casual observer; but the intelligent Mrs. F saw with half an eye the 
owners must be high-bred people. To the apartments already engaged for them 
they were shown ; but few minutes were lost within doors where such matchless 
natural beauty tempted them without. A boat was immediately ordered, and 
then the newly arrived visitors were soon on the lake. The boatmen had already 
worked hard that day, having pulled one party completely round the lakes—no 
trifling task ; but the hardy fellows again bent to their oars, and made the sleep- 
ing waters wake in golden flashes to the sunset, till toid they need not pull so 
hard. 

“ Faith, thea, we'll plaze you, sir,” said the stroke oarsman, with a grin, “ for 
we've had quite enough of it to-day.” 

*‘ Do you not think, Fanny,” said Edward O°Connor, for it was he who spoke 
to his bride. ‘Do you not think ‘tis more in unison with the tranquil hour and the 
coming shadows, to glide softly over the lulled waters ?” 

“* Yes,” she replied, “* it seems almost sacrilege to disturb this heavenly re- 
pose by the slightest dip of the oar—see how perfectly that lovely island is re- 
flected.” 

“That is Innisfallin, my lady,” said the boatman, hearing her allude to the 
island, ‘‘ where the hermitage is.” 

* + * + * * * * * 

Edward had never seen anything so beautiful in his life; aud with the woman 
he adored resting ot his arm, he quoted the lines which Moore has applied to 
the Vale cf Cashmere, as he asked Fanny would she not like to live there. 

** Would you!” said Fanny. 

Edward answered— 

“Tf woman can make the worst wilderness dear, . 
Think—think what a heaven she must make of Cashmere ! 
* * * * * * * * * 

An early excursion on the water was planned for the next morning, and Ed- 
ward and Fanny were awakened from their slumbers by the tones of the bugle; a 
soft Irish melody being breathed by Spillan, followed by a more sportive one 


from the other minstrel of the lake, Ganzy. 
* * + * * 





* * = * 


Scarcely had the echoes of this exquisite air died away, when the entrance- 
ment it catried was rudely broken by one of the lowest tunes being brayed from 
a bugle in a boat which was seen rounding the headland of the wooded promon- 


‘ ; ; “ ; 
Edward and Fanny writhed, and put their hands to theirears. * Give way, 
boys !”” said Edward—* for pity’s sake get away from these barbarians.—Give 
” 

co ee sprang the boat. To the boatman’s inquiry whether they should stop 
at Lady Kenmare’s Cottage,” Fanny said no—when she found on inquiry it 
was a particularly “ show-place,” being certain the vulgar party following, would 
stop there, and therefore time might be gained in getting ahead from such disa- 
ct suas Eat of the lake the boatmen, without any visible cause, 
rested on theiroars. On Edward asking them why they did not pull, he received 

is touching answer— . R 
1 —e honor would not have us disturb Ned Macarthy’s grave! 

“ Then a boatman was drowned here, [ suppose,” said Edward. 

“Yes, your honor.” The boatman then told how the accident occurred ‘ one 
day when there was a stag-hunt on the lake ;’ but as the anecdote struck Ed- 








after his fashion. 
MACARTHY’S GRAVE. 


I. 
The breeze was fresh, the 
The stag had left his dewy lair, 
To cheering horn and baying tongue, 
Killarney’s echoes sweetly rung. 
With sweeping oar asd bending mast, 
The eager chase was following fast ; 
When one light skiff a maiden steer’d 
Beneath the deep wave disappear’d ; 
While shouts of terror wildly ring, 
A boatman brave, with gallant spring 
And dauntless arm, the lady bore— 
But he who saved—was seen no more ! 
iI. 
Where weeping birches wildly wave, 
There boatmen show their brother’s grave ; 
And while they tell the name he bore, 
Suspended hangs the lifted oar ; 
The silent drops they idly shed, 
Seem like tears to gallant Ned ; 
And while gently gliding by, 
The tale is told with moistened eye. 
No ripple on the slumb'ring lake 
Unhallowed oar doth ever make 
All undisturb’d, the placid wave 
Flows gently o’er Macarthy’s grave. 
* * * * * * = * * 


On their return, a great commotion was observable as they approached the 
rapids formed by the descending waters of the upper lake to the lower, and they 
were hailed and warned by some of the peasants from the shore, that they must 
not attempt the rapids at present, as a boat, which had been upset, lay athwart 
the passage. On hearing this, Edward and Fanny were landed above the falls, 
and walked towards the old bridge, where all was bustle and confusion, as the 
dripping passengers were dragged safely te shore from the capsized boat, which 
had been upset by the principal gentleman of the party, whose vulgar trumpet- 
ings had so disturbed the delight of Edward and Fanny, who soon recognised 
the renowned Andy as the instigator of the bad music aod the cause of the 
a Yes, Lord Scatterbrain, true to his original practice, was author 
of all. 

Nevertheless, he and his party, soused over head and ears as they were, took 
the thing in good humor, which was unbroken even by the irrepressible laughter 
which escaped from Edward and Fenny, as they approached and kindly offered 
assistance. An immediate removal to the neighboring cottage on Dinas Island 
was recommended, particularly as Lady Scatterbrain was in a delicate situation, 
as well, indeed, as Mrs. Durfy, who, with her dear Tom, had joined Lord Seat- 
terbrain’s party of pleasure. 

On reaching the cottage, sufficient change of clothes was obtained to prevent 
evil consequences fromthe ducking. This, under ordinary circumstances, 
might not have been easy for so many; but fortunately Lord Scatterbrain had 
ordered a complete dinner from the hotel to be served in the cottage, and some 
of the assistants fram the Victoria, who were necessarily present, helped to 
dress more than the dianer. What between cookmaids and waiters, the care- 
taker of the cottage and the boatmen, bodies and skirts, jackets and other con- 
veniences, enabled the party to sit down to dinner in company, until fire could 
mend the mistake of his lordship. Edward and Fanny courteously joined the 
party: and the honor of their company was sensibly felt by Andy and Oonah, 
who would have borne a ducking a day for the honor of having Fanny and Ed- 
ward as their guests. Oonah was by nature a nice creature, and adapted her- 
self to her elevated position with a modest ease that was surprising. Even 
Andy was by this time able to conduct himself tolerably well at table, only 
on that particular day he did make a mistake ; for when salmon (which is served 
at Killarney in all sorts of variety) made its appearance for the first time before 
the noole lord in the novel form ‘ en papillote,” Andy ate paper and all. He 
refused a second cutlet, however, saying he thought the skin tough. The party, 
however, passed off mirthfully, the very accident helping the fun ; for instead of 
any one being ca!led by names, the “ lady in the jacket,” or the “ gentleman in 
the bedgown,” were the terms of address; and, after a merrily spent evening, 
the beds of the Victoria gave sleep and pleasing dreams to the sojourners at 
Killarney. 

Kind reader! the shortening space we have prescribed to our volume, warns 
us we must draw our story to anend. Nine months after this Killarney excur- 
sion, Lord Scatterbrain met Dick Dawson near Mount Eskar, where Lord Scat- 
terbrain had riddento make certain inquiries about Mrs. O’Connor’s health. 
Dick wore a smiling countenance, and to Andy’s inquiry, ‘* All right, and doing 
as well as can be expected.” 

Lord Scatterbrain, wishing to know whether it was a a a girl, made the 
inquiry in the true spirit of Andyism,—* Tell me, Mister Dawson, are you an 
uncle or an aunt?” 

Andy’s mother died soon after, of the cold caught by her ducking. On her 
death-bed she called Oonah to her, and said, ‘‘ I leave you this quilt, alanna,— 
‘tis worth more than it appears. The hundred pound notes Andy gave me [ 
quilted into the lining, so that if I lived poor all my life till lately, f died under 
a quilt of bank-notes, any how.” 

Uncle Bob was gathered to his fathers also, and left the bulk of his property 
to Augusta, so that Furlong had to regret his contemptible conduct in rejecting 
her hand. Augusta indulged in a spite to all mankind for the future, enjoying 
her dogs and her independence, and defying Hymen and hydrophobia for the rest 
of her life. 

Gusty went on profiting by the early care of Edward O'Connor, whose friend- 
ship was ever his dearest possessions ; and Ratty, always wild, expressed a de- 
sire for leading a life of euterprise. As they are both “ Irish heirs” as well as 
Lord Scatterbrain, and heirs under very different circumstances, it is not im- 
probable that in our future “accounts” something may yet be heard of them, 
and the grateful author once more meet his kind readers, for whose generous 
support he begs to tender his genuine thanks while offering a respectful adiew 
till next year. 


was fair, 


THE END. 








The Royal Marriage Law.—We, last week, took occasion to allude to this 
infamous enactment which, to the disgrace of the legislature, has been allowed 
to continue on the statutes for a period of 70 years. We hear it wow confi- 
dently asserted in certain political circles that this subject will be brought before 
the notice of Parliament early in the approaching session. The public gene- 
tally are not aware of the repugnant circumstances under which this law pass- 
ed, in spite of the unanimous opinion of nine of the judges out of twelve of its 
illegal assumption on the part of the monarch, and its being protested against 
by upwards of 20 peers, some of the most talented men of the period in the 
upper house, including the Dukes of Richmond, Devonshire, and Port- 
land, Lords Abergavenny, Rockingham, Fitzwilliam, Albemarle, Torrington, Dor- 
set, Radnor, Abiagdon, &c. Like most iniquitous laws, this vile act of legisla- 
tion originated in irregularity. The event which gave rise to it was the mar- 
riage of the then Duke of Cumberland with Mrs. Horton, a widow lady and 
daughter to Lord Irnham. The marriage also of the Duke of Gloucester 
with the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave was rot then acknowledged, but it 
is supposed was well understood. As these transactions gave great offence at 
court, the Royal Marriage Act was introduced by a message from the King. 
We have already remarked that this subject will be speedily brought before 
notice of Parliament, and it is said, on the behalf of Sir Augustus D'Este. 
The marriage of the Duke of Sussex with Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of 
the Earl of Dunmore, took place at Rome accordiag to the rituals of the Catho- 
lic Church. A writer of that period noticing the circumstance, ludicrously ob- 
serves, ‘* Lady Augusta Murray soon became pregnact, and returned to Eng- 
land ; his royal highness did the same.” a their arrival in this country they 
were again married by bans at St. George’s, Hanover-square, and the duke pro- 
posed to resign whatever claims he might possess as a member of the royal fa- 
mily on condition that his marriage should not be disturbed ; it was, however, 
soon after declared illegal and invalid in the Ecclesiastical Court, as being con- 
trary to the provisions of the Royal Marriage Act. No sooner was sentence 
pronounced, than Lady Augusta, then mother of two children, separated from 
his royal highness, and passed the remainder of her days in dignified retirement. 
It would be superfluous to do more than allude to the pain and injury endured b 
tbe amiable and highly esteemed offspring of this unfortunate union, and whie 
have lately been revived with increased acuteness, by a second marriage on the 
part of a parent, which marriage mast, to all intents and purposes, be equally as 
illegal as the preceding one, under the existing law. 


The ‘ladies of easy virtue” appear to have been remarkably busy during the 
last few days—for, in addition to the debut of Miss Lowe in a theatre, Miss 
Eleanor Suter has been making a display in the Rolls Court! by entering, in 
the names of Lord Chesterfield and the Honorable Charlies Forrester, a demur- 
rer to a bill filed by Count Bathyany, to enable him to resist the payment of 
an annuity of £300 settled upon her, contra bonos mores. As this lady has 
more names than one, the reader may aot be aware that Miss Eleanor Suter is 
no other than the famous Nelly Holmes; and if all we hear upon the matter 
at issue be true, we certainly think Count Bathyanyv has been shamefully ill- 
used—but the other side of the question is yet to be heard. Age. 


LS 
ward so forcibly, that he afterwards recorded it in verse, we will give the story 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Prospect of Three Great Matches in the South-west! 
New Oreans, Dec. 13, 1842. 
My Dear Sir,—You will have the kindness to insert the following proposition in the 
“* Spirit of the Times ” and “‘ American Turf Register.” 
Yours very truly, 


A proposition has been made by an old and resporsible Turfman of the Old 
Dominion (and accepted on the part of the South-west), that he can name three 
horses by the first day of March, 1843, which can beat any three horses which 
can be named on the part of the South-west, at Two, Three, and Four mile 
heats, for Five, Ten, and Twenty Thousand Dollars a side, half forfeit. The 
races to take place over the Louisiana Course, at New Orloans, at the Fall 
Meeting, December, 1843. 

The South western party to name their horses upon the receipt of the nomi- 
nations by the other party, and to pay their contingent expenses. 

Communications on the subject to be addressed to Tuos. Evsanx Legere, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Louisiana Jockey Club, New Orleans. 


Tuos. Eupank LEEFE. 





Oor correspondent furnishes us with the names of the parties interested in 
the proposed matches, remarking that ‘‘ It is left to your discretion whether to 
* publish their names or not.” We do not do so, as we have no idea the 
matches will come off. We may remark, however, that each one of the five ger- 
tlemen is well known to us, and will add that the “old and responsible turf- 
man of the Old Dominion ” is a resident of North Carolina. 

The New Orleans “ Picayune” of the J4th inst. accompanies the “ proposi- 
tion ” above with a paragraph to the following effect :— 

“ Such is the proposition acceded to by four gentlemen of wealth on the part 
of the South west, on Monday evening last. Though privy tothe arrangement, 
we delayed announcing it in hopes the proposition would be concluded in a man- 
ner more obligatory upon the Northern party. But here it is; the North can 
take till the Ist of March to determine whether to accept a proposition more 
liberal than that they lately offered us, inasmuch as all contingent expenses are 


guaranteed them. . 
« In the mean time, we hope this proposition wil! not be allowed to interfere 


with the prospect of a prior meeting between Miss Foote and Reel. The 
friends of both are exceedingly sanguine, and we desire nothing more than to 
see a race between them.” 

The ‘‘ Crescent City ’ of the same date discourses after this wise :-— 


“The meeting in this city of the prominent turfmen of the South-west has 
given rise to much discussion and various rumors of movements in embryo, 
particularly in reference to the recent challenge put forth by the New York 
+‘ Spirit of the Times.” Matches, it is thought, are on the tapis, that will de- 
cide for some time at least, a question that has been warmly discussed—the 
superiority of the cracks of different portions of the Union. 

“An interesting and lively chat was held at the St. Charles on Monday 
evening, by turfites known to fame, which was deemed almvust tantamount to a 
match. [Here follows the * conditional proposition.”"] From the high charac- 
ter of the gentleman making the proposition and these accepting it, we are of 
opinion the matter will be closed, and if so, we may venture to name the 
champions will most likely entertain the Northein strangers. We can bring to 
the dance Reel, Miss Foote, Creaith, and Jim Valentine—every one a card. 
The North can trot out the phenomenon Fashion, Blue Dick, Register, Regent 


and Cassandra. 
“ The prospect is truly cheering, and it is but fair that the South shculd have 


a share of the loaves and fishes. All the heavy matches that have occurred be- 
tween the North and South have been run over the Union Course. On this oc- 
casion, however, our just claims will not be overlooked. New York is not the 
only place in the country that can accommodate the lovers of the turf. Our 
hotels are magnificent—our fare as good—and our accommodations of every 
description as good, if not superior to those north of “Mason and Dixon’s 
Line,” and all we ask is fair play and plenty of sea-room. The “ Sunny 
South” bas untold luxuries in store for the “ good 'uns*’’ and if fortune should 
decide in our favor, corks will fly as freely as in the favored land of their nativity, 
and pleasure will weave as bright a chaplet as ever crowned the brows of her 


devotees.” 
We hope our Louisiana friends will be able to consummate the proposed 


matches, which should either come off there, or on the Union Course, Long Is- 
land, or the Camden Course, opposite Philadelphia. It is idle to talk of run- 
ning a great sectivnal match between The North and South on any other 
courses, for reasons given over and over again ; moreover Northern horses are 
nearly as much affected by the water and climate of Georgia and Kentucky, as 
by that of Louisiana. In the match between Eclipse and Henry at Washing- 
‘ton, in Nov. 1822, the water as well as the feed, for the Northern champion was 
carried on from Long Island. It requires not less than one year, and frequently 
much longer, to acclimate a Northern horse in Alabama and Louisiana. Now 
as every sensible person is aware of this fact, how absurd it is to talk of Fashion’s 
running next season at New Orleans! Bah! 

A gentleman of Nashville, Tena., has written us a long letter respecting 

the Proposition for three great matches on Long Island which we published on 
the 19th Nov. He deems it “‘ exceedingly illiberal and unfair” that the matches 
should be proposed to come off over the Union Course ‘‘ instead of some cen- 
tral or half way course.” If it is so very “ unfair,” so “ exceedingly illiberal” 
all people have to do is to take no notice of it. It is quite as fair and libe- 
ral as to ask Northern turfmen to take their stables to New Orleans, where 
from twelve to eighteen months—owing to the climate—they would be incapa- 
citated from running, even if the tarfmen themselves and their trainers and 
jockies contrived to live through the season. These sectional matches can only 
be made to come off in the vicinity of populous cities; there is no such thing 
as a central course, where a great meeting of turfmen could take place. South 
Carolina horses are obliged to be acclimated and accustomed to the water 
before they can run ia Teunessee, aod horses from Virginia cannot run in Ken- 
tucky for months, for the same reason. Suppose a great match was to come 
off at Louisville, Lexington, Charleston, or Augusta, the four most “ central” 
courses between New York and New Orleans ; how many would attend from 
the two extreme sections of the country? Why not one hundred. At the 
Boston and Gano match at Augusta, and at the four mile races at the other cities 
named, the number of spectators usually is not greater than ordinarily turns 
out here to witness a trotting match. Of the four cities named, however, 
Charleston is most preferable as the races there come off in February ; the at- 
tendance is also better, the Jockey Club larger and more liberal, the accummo- 
dations for a throng of strangers superior, and access to the city easier than any 
of the others, to the great mass. 

Why Northern Turfmen are “‘ bound” to go to Louisville or Charleston, much 
less to New Orlears, is not quite so clear as mud. No greater inducements are 
offered them to make the journey than they offer to Southern turfmen. But 
when it is taken into consideration that Southern horses tNVARIABLY improve at 
the North—that they have wirHout excerrTion made their very best races here, 
we see no great hardship in their coming here, upon finding that they can make 
five times as much here as they can at home. A great number of those gentle- 
men who would go five hundred miles tu see a match race at New Orleans, or 
Caarleston, or Lexington, are habitual annual visitors to this city, which holds 
Out stronger inducements to strangers, gecerally, as the metropolitan city of the 
Republic, than any other. People here, too, can get their money covered, to 
any amount ; the course, if not the fastest—and “ it’s not slow” —is beyond all 
question one of the finest and safest in the country. Each Spring and Fali, too, 
the number of strangers in New York is estimated at 50,000, in addition to a 
resident population of about 320,000 more ! 

Our Nashville correspondent goes on to say—after stating that ‘no specific 
sum Bor odds given could place two horses on an equality, one having travelled 
from the far South”—that there is “ another illiberal feature” in the proposi- 
tion made by the North to the South. “It is in the difference in the amount 


at stake on each of the three matches proposed,” that our correspondent has 
found a mare’s nest. He says that “ while $20,000 is required to be put up on 
the race at four mile heats, the North offers to stake but $10,000 on the race at 
three mile heats, and but half that sum on the race at two mile heats!” Grant- 
ed, but we will put our correspondent out of his misery by informing him that 
the North would have no sort of objection to making each match for $20,000, 
and as much more, each, as may be desired. We thinks that as “ Fashion by her 
performances not only claims the highest rauk, but it is generally accorded to 
her,” (and, justly too, in his opinion,) it would seem to him “a good calculation 
that the North would make $5,000 any how, though beaten both at two and at 
three mile heats!” Fashion's 7:324, her 7:38, and her 7:36, he thinks is draw- 
ing the time, at four mile heats, ‘‘ a leetle too fine,” and, he adds “ if the South 
go to Fashion” he ‘‘ should like to give a high premium for stock in her race.’ 

We give the last paragraph of our correspondent’s letter entire. [t is to the 
following «¢ffect :— 

“‘T would respectfully present as an example worthy of being followed by 
the Northern Turfmen, that of the owners of Boston when they thought him 
invincible. I am, Sir, an ardent admirer of this National Sport, end there is no 
species of racing that would have so happy an effect on the race horse interest 
as Post Stakes, or Matches, prompted by State or sectional pride. My anxiety 
to see such got up on fair principles, induces me to criticise the foregoing pro- 
position, and urge its modification. I would respectfully suggest that each 
match be made for an equal amount, and to come off on some course as near 
central as practicable, and my word for it, there will be strong hopes ofa 
race.” Equity. 


ANOTHER PROPOSITION FROM THE NORTH. 


Since penning the foregoing paragraphs we have held a conversation with the 
party interested in the Proposition made in this paper of the 19:h Nov., who 
has authorized us to renew it in the following terms, to wit :-— 

The North will pay The South $2,000 to make a Match 
against Fashion, for $20,000 a side, half forfeit, Four mile heats ; 
the race to come off over the Union Course, Long Island, in May 
or June next, 1843, as The South shall prefer. Acceptance to 
be made, the horse named, and the match closed, by the Ist of 
Feb. next, when the forfeits shall be deposited in current funds in 
the City of New York. 

Should Fashion, from lameness, or any unforeseen accident, 
pay forfeit, the $2,000 offered will not be paid by The North. 
But, if the party representing The South shall bring on their 
horse to the Union Course, and from any cause then pay forfeit, 
the $2,000 will still be paid by ‘The North. 

It will be seen by the above proposition that the North offers to pay The 
South $2000 for their expenses in coming on, or in other words it is betting at 
the rate of $22,000 against $18,000. Indeed it is better for The South than 
those odds, because the $2000 is paid “ any how,” if ‘I'he South brings on its 
horse, as The North betting $22,000 to $15,000 and winning, would not, of 
course, have to pay the $2000. 

From the fact that letters have been received from the South-west relative 
to the proposition made by The North, in this paper of the 19th November, 
complaining of the small amount proposed to be run for, at Two and Three 
mile heats, respectively, we would again take occasion to state that notwith- 
standing “ the pressure of the times,” a match at both Two and Three mile 
heats, can doubtless be had for $20,000, if it is required. The origina! propo- 
sition was to run all three matches “ for $5000 or more,” ‘‘ 10,000 or more,” 
and “ $20,000 or more.”’ This “‘ or more” left the acceptors of the three 
matches at liberty to “ stick down their peg,” foras much ‘‘ more” as they 
thought proper. The sums originally named were thought to be in accordance 
with the state of the times, $5,000 at the present day being of nearly equal va- 
lue to double that amount a few years since. 

Match for $1000 a side.—On Saturday, the 26h November, a match for 
$1000 a side, mile heats, came off over the Batesville (Arks.) Course, between 
Rufus Stone’s Tom Jefferson and Joshua Lee’s Daniel Boon. The latter was 
distanced in 2:03. The pedigrees, etc., are omitted in the ‘*‘ News” of that ilk, 
from which we derive this information. 











Mr. Livineston’s Imported Trustee has arrived in safety at Mr. Jawes L 
Braptey’s stables, near Lexington, Ky., who publishes an advertisement of 
him in to-day’s paper. From letters we have seen from several Kentucky 
breeders, we find that Trustee was greatly admired in Lexington. His terms, 
at the suggestion of Mr. L.'s friends in that city, have been reduced to $50— 
an example which, in the present state of the times, ts worthy of general emu- 


lation. 
Three Hundred Miles in Twenty four Hours —The New Orleans “ Crescent 


City,” of the 11th inst., “‘ runs” the following “saw.”” Whether meant as a 


** bounce” or a hoe-axe, deponent saith not :— 

A Great Feat.—The Northerners may stop their everlasting talk about El- 
worth and Dixon, and prepare for a feat which will eclipse any ever attempted 
by mortal. A gentleman at present in this city offers to undertake, for a wager, 
to ride on horseback three hundred miles in twenty-four consecutive hours. 
Every one will say that it is impossible that any human being can possess swffi- 
cient prowess for such an uadertaking, but we have good reasun for believing 
the gentleman referred to can come very near the mark, if he does not hit 1. 
At all events, he is ready and willing to commence the herculean task, and we 
are certain he will find a customer, in a short time, willing to ‘‘ cover his pile.”’ 





leans, has at length arrived. The editors of the ‘* Picayune” speak of it in the 


following terms :— 

We have examined, within a few days, some fine stock recently imported 
here. -[t consists of a beautiful chesnut mare by Champion (son of Selim), and 
two or three of her colts, and a filly by Amurath, dam by Recovery. All are 
very fashionably bred, and suffered very little from their sea voyage. Mr. 
Tuos. E. Leers is authorized to dispose of them by the consignees. They are 
worthy the attention of our turfmen. 

Louisiana State Fair.—The “Chronicle,” published at Baton Rouge— 
where the next Fair is to be held—states that among other objects of interest to 
be exhibited, will be a pair of Buffaloes by Mr. Durtantizr, and a pair of Elks 
by Mr. Attan. Maj. Ketty adds— 

‘* But the greatest curiosity of all will be a specimen of a Louisiana deer, 
‘brought into the world by the cesarean operation, and probably the only brute 
living, or that has ever lived, thus produced.’ Among the fine horses expected 
at the fair are Mr. Barrow’s Josh Bell (own brother to Mr. Kenner’s Jim Bell), 
and something from the stable of Dr. Smith, from the same parish of West Fe- 


liciana. 





Mule Race at Trenton, N.J., Eagie Course. 

On Monday last, a mule race at mile heats, best 3 in 5, for a purse of $100, 
came off over the Eagle Course, at Trenton, and attracted a very numerous at- 
tendance ; indeed the number of spectators was greater than during any day 
of the Fall races. No less than seven heats were run, and the contest gave 
rise to immense fun, and uo little betting. It will be seen that Fashion was 


the winner. Here is the placing :— 

Mule Race for $100, Mile Heats, best 3 in 5. 
Bysche Stockton’s ch. j. Fashion ..........-.....2..20000-0-0-+-- 78 PP? 6.3 
Mr. Hart’s bl. m. Western Jack ... 2-220... ...00 ccc cecececccneu cee 1654518 
Mr. Emmons’ gr. j. Alice Grey eigen sechs Gleecegdemnesséonteahecns 208 22 4 6 
David Toms’ br. m. Blue Dick 22.00.0020... cecccocccccccccccccccce 3013 5 6Gd& 
Mr. Hamill’s b. m. Bother’em ...~.2-2202-.ceccceen ne seceee-e-seeees 7675 7 @ 
Stacey Stockton’s b. m. Pete Wiity....... 2.2.0.2... - 22 eco -oe-ees 675 4 adr 
Mr. Hough’s b. m. Mingo... .----- ----<0000-+--000neeeeeess-se-008 7664 ad 
Mr. Hendrickson’s br. m. Billy Barlow... 2.2.2.2... eee ene n ones 6547 dr 


Time, 2:52—2:42—3:03—2:45—2:57—3:00—2:35. 
The “ placing” given above, like the ‘“‘ time,” is official, but the judges, it 
weuld seem, placed no less than three as coming out 6th in the firstheat! Jn 
the 3d heat no less than four were placed 5th ! 
The Proprietor of the Eagle Course desires us to announce that a purse of 
$300 will be given for a mule race on Easter Monday, for Mile heats, best 3 in 
5. On the following day a purse of $100 will be given for trotting mules, miie 


heats, best 3 in 5. 
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Bass Fishing —A paragraph published some time since in the | hag 
of this city—a paper we daily read with the utmost pleasure—es Merican,” 
tice, in which the relation was made which has prompted the { a Our no. 
an exchange paper :— 0 
Good Fishing. —Two gentlemen of New 
this Fall, ia ten days’ Gching. They have her greene. Yi Ibs. Of bags 
* American,” designating the number of fish taken on every excu Corded in the 
weight of each. Tae largest weighed 45lbs., and the average wes the 
15 Ibs. each fish. Se weight exceeie, 


Racing in North Carolina.—We find the following advertiseme 
Wilmington papers :— Dt in 
‘* Racing. —The races over the Clarendon Course, one mile from Wilm 

ID 


will begin on the 12th of January ensuing. The course is now in fine ore 
Ofder " 
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BLACK JOKE’S 
EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH AGAINST TIME 
On Jenks’ Course, R I., July 31, 1835, , 
To the Editor of the Spirit of the Times: Sir—tI believe the details 0: 
following performance have never been fully recorded, and as it is mn 
nion (under all the circumstances), one of the most extraordinary " 
record, I presume you will not be displeased to have an authentic Darrat 
the facts. You may place the utmost reliance on the correctness of aly 1 
ing statement, as I received it from the gentleman who owned the mit ~ 
who made and drove the match, and who is indeed, no other than Mr. E tem 
Jones, the well known and popular proprietor of the Second Ward Hot > 
York. et, New 
On the 3ist of July, 1835, Mr. Jones, then a resident of the city of P 

dence, Rhode Island, happened to have a horse called Black Joke, leadin __ 
the stable yard. A conversation respecting the animal took place ay 

gentlemen who were present, which resulted in a match of $800, to drive } 
Fifty Miles in Four Hours, on the afternoon of the same day. It aan - 
served that Mr. J. had just purchased the horse, whose powers and nana 
were consequently but little known to him, save by report, and that "2 a 
had aday’s training. Besides this, Black Joke was queer-tempered mg Not 
bad horse to shoe, so much so indeed, that the blacksmith who attended ti ed 


the 
1D my Opie 
Atches On 


80me 


9 Dim, 


expressed some doubt of being able to plate him in time for the match. Tix. 
these circumstances, Mr. Jones tried the experiment of sending him ¢ rs 
' 0 the 

forge, mounted by a very heavy man, who remained on his back durige 
‘he ide 


operation of plating, which fortunately was easily accomplished, the altentio 
of the horse being probably attracted and amused by the novelty of ra 
tuation. , aid 

The ground chosen for the performance of this arduous undertaking was (j 
Jenks’ Course, about four miles from the Providence Hotel, of which has 
was at that time the proprietor. The intelligence of what was going os oe 
ated great excitement in Providence and Pawtuckett, from whence ell | 
bers flocked to the course to witness the performance. “4 

[n the afternoon the match came off, and was rather easily won wit) three 
minutes to spare, although the last hour of the match was performed duiine 
tremendous thunderstorm, attended by torrents of rain, which rendered the 
course (many parts of which consisted of a deep, black loam) extremely sticky 
and heavy. The horse was so queer-tempered that the only method of washing 
out his mouth was to pull him up occasionally into a gentle trot, while a man 
ran beside him with a bucket of water and a sponge, which he dashed against 
his mouth and nostrils. From certain circumstances, Mr. J. is persuaded that 
his horse, towards the end of the journey, suffered much uneasiness from reten- 
tion of urine. After winning, Mr. J. having lancets about him, immediately 
took a quantity of blood from his neck, and had him carefully attended to dur. 
ing the night, giving him occasionally some mashes and gruel, which, with good 
and long continued grooming, brought him round very nicely. 

Rather a singular circumstance took place on the next day. Mr. J, having 
by the advice of the farrier, turned him into a clover lot from noon until Gye in 
the afternoon, was extremely concerned on taking him up to find his eyes much 
inflamed and bloodshot, and completely projecting from the sockets. He imme- 
diately had him removed to his stable, his head secured to the stall, and with a 
small syringe, persevered for forty-eight hours in forcing warm, soft water into 
the eyes; by this means the inflammation was gradually subdued, and the 
affected organs began to assume their natural appearance. The warm water 
was then discontinued, and an application of pure goose oil was employed in 
similar manner. Under this treatment the horse soon perfectly recovered his 
sight, and proved a very excellent and favorite horse, having shortly after been 
sold to a gentleman in Roxbury, near Boston, where he probably still remains. 

{n performing this match, Mr. Jones had nothing lighter to use than a sulky, 
weighing at least 125|bs., his own weight being 178lbs. When this, together 
with the storm, the heat of the weather, the state of the course, and the absolute 
absence of any thing like training or preparation, are taken into consideration, 
I think, Mr. Editor, you will agree with me that Black Joke’s match may justly 
be termed a wonderful achievement. 

Black Joke was purchased from a medical gentleman, residing at Natick, who 
parted with him on account of his being so difficult to shoe, it being necessary 
on these occasions to send him twenty miles to the farrier of the Providence 
Hotel, who was the only one in the country about who could manage him. 

The excellen: character for game and endurance which he received with the 
horse, was Mr. Jones’ chief motive for making the match. Black Joke was 8 


num. 





middle sized, wiry horse, with a light neck, high withers, good legs, rather 


The English stock noticed some weeks since as on its way out to New Or- | lengthy, and 8 yrs. old He was said to be a wild prairie horse, and was tist 


brought to Worcester, Mass., for sale, with a mate, who was also a bad-tempered 


horse. I am, your obedient servant, Centave. 


New York, Dec., 1842 





INDEPENDENCE (Mo.) FALL RACES. 
A correspondent furnishes the annexed report of the late races at Indepet- 
dence, Jackson County, Missouri, which commenced on 


THURSDAY, Sept. 8, 1842—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 70lbs., fillies 67lbs, Sud. 
$25 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 1 





B. & A. Hays’ b. f. by Truffle Hope, dam by Lafayette ............-------------*- 

James H. Duffer’s (James Simpson’s) b. {. by Harris’ Leviathan, dam by Sir Henrs 33 
ELE SEs eS = a ro a eeeaneeens 

Adam Hill’s ch. f. by Truffle Hope, dam by Saladin-..............------+-----+++*" 2 3 


Time, 1:59—2:01. 
FRIDAY, Sept. 9—J. C. Purse $50, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carr 
5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldi 


heats. 
James H. Duffer’s ch. h. John Kirkman, by Birmingham, dam by Sir Henry walked ore 


Tons, 6 Y18...0 cnn ncccnes coc ence coew cone eon concecccsence cece coe-=** 
Two mile heats. 


y 86lbs.—4, 1W— 
ngs. Mile 


SATURDAY, Sept. 10—J. C. Purse $100, conditions as before. 





l 
Col. Thos. Watson’s b.h. Aroostook, by Wheeling Rodolph, dam by Moses, 5 yrs-- : ; 
Lee & Woodson’s ch. f. by John Richards, dam by Imp Boaster. 3 YIS....-+-0---* 33 
Thomas H. Wilson & Co.’s b. f. by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs..........---------*""""" 
Time, 4:15—4:08. 
LIBERTY (Mo.) FALL RACES. Mie 
THURSDAY, Oct. 6, 1842—J. C. Purse $50, for 3 yr. olds, colts S6lbs., fillies 63/bs. ™ 
heats. 11 
Thomas Furnham’s ch. c. Partner, by Medoc, dam by Doubieheud .....--------"" 22 
Lee & Woodson’s ch. f. by John Richards, dam by Imp. Boaster......---------""* 
Time, 1:55—1:58. 4. 100-5 


FRIDAY. Oct. 7—J. C. Purse $50, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs. Mile heats, 
110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. 
best 3 in 5. 

James H. Duffer’s (R, Simpson’s) ch. h. John Kirkman, by Birmingham, dam 
by Sir Henry Tonson, 6 yrs... -.------------------ « RO See 

Mr. Drew’s b. m. by Merlin. dam by Quicksilver, 5 yrs ......----------*7"- bs 

Golsen’s Stapp’s b. g. John Young, by John Richards, dam by Trumpator, 5 yr 

Time, 1:53—1:52—I:53. 


l 
2 
18 


Swe 
we 


dist. 





RICHMOND (Mo.) FALL RACES. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 28, 1842—J. C. Purse $75, free for all ages, 3 yr. oldst 
100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares an 


mile heats. 


—. 
o carry 8610s" 
d geldings. TW? 


Sir 


James H. ty Simpson’s) ch. h. John Kirkman, by Birminghe™®, "oe. * 
Henry Tonson, 6 yrs .........-.. --..-------0----+--""" mensanponscreenereenee ist. 
camael Peters’ ch. h. John Randolph, 7 —sa by Sir Archy, 6 yTs----- 
me, 4:15. gin}: 
SATURDAY, Oct. 299—J. C. Purse $50, conditions as before. Mile et 2 | 
James H. Duffer’s (R. Si 3) ch. h. John Kirkman, pedigree above, = sf dist. 
Thomas Turnham’s ch.c. ~ Medoc, dam by Doubiehead, e a as. rey: 


Mr. Commin’s b. h. Ben Buster, by Cherokee, dam by Gree 
, Time, |:59—2 :00—2:05. 
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~ epouT FISHING IN BOB’S CREEK, 
BEDFORD COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Spirit.’ —Has your geographical knowledge ever extended to Bob's 
Now do aot scorn the name because there are other streams whose 
ns are more euphonious. Why, the partridges along its shores instead 
i sayicg “* Bob- white,” whistle ‘“* Bob’s Creek,” and you know a cock partridge 
= 4 bird of exquisite taste ae well as flavor. This foolish world is always de- 
ee by appearances, and with it, names are things, but homely ae Is the 
” you ever fished for irout in Bob's Creek, you would be enamoured 


Dear ‘“ 
Creek ! 
appellatio 


name, had 


of Ihe “ Say, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his :eathers are more beautilul ? 
Or 1s the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye?” 


Bob's Creek by any other name, would not more abound in trout. 

Nature bas raised a monument to Bob’s Creek. A spur of the Alleghany 
yountsins,{called the Bive Knob, closely resembling a sugar loaf before it is di- 
jeated of its blue wrapping, rises in stern glory, mouopolising the first and last 
ays of the sun, and prates to the sportsman when twenty miles distant, the 
ynereabouts Of Bob's Creek. Pompey’s Pillar, Stone Henge, the Pyramids 
»( Egypt, are mere ant hills in comparison with the haughty majesty of the 
Blue Knob. The waters of Bob’s Creek lave its base, and seem, as their gen- 
Je murmurs die away, to mollify the harshness of its frown. 

Bob’s Creek’s highest source is the tip top of the Alleghany mountain, and 
pe trout hold their revels even there ; how they get there is their own look out, 
jot mine. If you will look upon the map of Pennsylvania, you will find that 
imost all the tributaries of Bob’s Creek, are called without distinction, Trout 
Run, whieh seems to indicate pretty clearly the nature of the denizens of the 

gain branch. The Alleghany mountain is the barrier which separates the east- 
ern from the western waters. A small cloud, as big as the palm of a man’s 
yaad, pays its tribute to the head waters of the Juniatta, and the Little Cone- 
naugh. A man could almost at the same time, set either foot upon the sources 
ofthem both. How contiguous their source, how different their destiny ! The 
ventie drop of rain that falls into Bob’s Creek, after being breathed through the 
‘ills of sundry sedate looking old trout, finds its way to the Raystown branch 
ihe Juniatta, thence to the Susquehanna, and eventually mingles its mite with 
che waves Of the Chesapeake. Its kindred drop caught up by the head waters 
ofthe Little Conemaugh is whirled into the Alleghany, finds its way into the 
Ohio, is mingled with the mud of the Mississippi, and rolls its humble tribute 
oto the Gulf of Mexico. A man’s right hand and his left, are scarce in closer 
proximity than the fountains of these streams, but then their termination—the 
Auantic and the Pacific are not more remote! It reminds one of his early 
slaymates at the village school-house, then all these small drops of mortality 
were contained in the little school room. Now each unit helps to swell the 
yde of distant population ; some are tumbling among ice-bergs in Polar seas, 
others are in the lands which breed elephants and tigers, some are wagging their 
peads in the pulpit, others making shoes in the Pententiary, some sleepless as 
ihe Bay of Biscay, are driving their mercantile adventures far as wind, or 
seam, or dromedaries can bear them. The cypress and the willow mark the 
resting place of others. . 

[t is said fishing induces contemplation. Doctor Paley, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and many other ancient worthies, were much addicted to this sport, and doubt- 
less during the hours of this solitary employment, their reflections gave birth to 
many postulatum and experiment which has enriched the world. It is said 
Mark Anthony in Egypt fastened a dead herring to his hook, and from the mere 
mockery of piscatory sport derived amusement, until Cleopatra, as great a 
hooker as ever \ived, hooked him. 

About the first of August last, as merry a set of gentlemen as ever had a note 
10 pay, their classic number being nine, set out from Bedford upon a two days’ 
‘routing expedition to Bob’s Creek, and the success they met with was enough 
to make Sir Izaak Walton “ burst nis marble cerements,” in other words, 
arise from the dead, throw his line in Bob’s Creek, touch his hat to the Blue 
Knob, and send to the press a revised and enlarged edition of his work. 

But we had sundry preliminary skirmishes with the finny tribe, in all of which 
we were successful ; but upon our return from one of these little naval victo- 
ries, an accident happened, which might give good reason for the tongue of 
scandal to give out that one at least of our number was about half shot. But 
is our “defeets oft prove our commodities,” the upshot of the accident upon 
ihe day we fished at Bob’s Creek, did us ‘“ yeoman’s service.” 

A few days before our expedition to the Blue Knob, we had fished and shot 
‘0 some purpose, having captured fifty six trout and nine brace of woodcock, 
ind as we were merrily driving home at a rapid rate, one of the loaded guns, 
which was lying carelessly upon the seat of the barouche, upon the wheel strik- 
ug a stone on a descending piece of ground, jumped out, the hammer striking 
with violence upon the front azle ; the gun went off and the biggest half of the 
charge, including the wad, lodged in the left shoulder of Mr. L., the balance of 
ibe load drifting a hole thrcugh the top of the barouche, and singing the head of 
Mr. A. ; by skilful medical treatment, and the application of powerful plasters, 
asmall grist of shot was extracted from day to day, and as we had neglected to 
ake any lead with us on the day we fished in the swift waters of Bob’s Creek, 
our friend who had been so opportunely shot being along with us, cheerfully 
fumished us according to our various necessities with ready made sinkers, from 
he lead mine he carried in his shoulder. 

Asthe rough bye roads we were to traverse on our way to Bob’s Creek 
vould have been destruction to good carriages, and as our prospects of fodder 
were but questionable, we decided upon taking horses that were used to starva- 
‘ion, and conveyance that would be nothing the worse of an occasional overset . 
Accordiugly with the aid of sendry broken down stage drivers, we rigged a ca- 
valcade consisting of four vehicles, which resembled the fragments of a wreck, 
lof which bore evident traces of having been occupied as hen-roosts. Three 
ofthe quadrupeds were asses, and the remainder were horses of divers colors, 
pared, not matched. One lank white horse, of prodigious height and elonga- 
‘on, was paired with a stout bushy black nag, with a thousand burs in his mane, 
aud five thousand more in his tail ; he looked like the father%of all porcupines ; 
‘heir size and gait were any thing but congenial ; he moved by jerks, one 
‘de at a time, and our motion bore some resemblance to that of a man skat- 
‘Ug On the ice, who had one leg shorter than the other ; we were barked at 
"ickedly by all the dogs in our route. In these wild mountain passes, we 
vere gazed at with eager curiosity ; some took us for a wedding, but where 
"as the bride ? others mistook us for a funeral, but then, where was the 
“orpse ! Before arriving at our destination we called a halt, traversed two bot- 
‘cms, and bagged nineteen woodcock in about an hour, (for some of our party 

“ere provided with guns as well as fishing tackle,) and refreshed ourselves at a 
‘ool spring ; but by the time the third bottle of champagne disappeared, some 
{the younger sort grew refractory, and were for returning home again ; but 
"e adopted speedy measures to quell the rising mutiny, and elected by ballot, 
“Santer, the strongest man in the company absolute dictator, and in five mi- 
nutes we were under martial law. One refractory subordinate was tried, con- 
“emned, and executed, in less time than I can tell it. The sentence was, that 
“© contents of a pocket pisto! be dischar ged into his stomach, and sure enough, 
“acharged it was. The pistol was such a one as Falstaff boasted he would 
- ‘city with. The doomed man reeled under the effects of the discharge, 
with proper medical treatment, and time, that great healer, he was restored 


=~ ‘amily ane friends. ‘This was the only instance of insubordination in the 
8, 


There was some huggermuggering on the road, whether we should go to 


a or Bob's Creek, for the former is second to no place in Pennsylva- 
al fishing, but it was decided we should go to the latter place. Our 
fore, q main man of the law were encased in a crazy vehicle, and went be- 
'“rawn by a pair of asses, which coolly pursued the bent of their own in- 





ae 
‘ations, and were utterly imperious and impenetrable to threats, blows, and | 





entreaties ; moving over the smvoth and level roads slowly as the motion of an 
hour hand of a clock ; but wherever the road was rough and precipitous, no 
cae of rapture ever flew faster than the stubborn, long-eared quadru- 
peds. 

When within a few miles of Bob's Creek, we called a halt at the house of an 
old county surveyor, to learn something from him of the topography of the best 
fishing grounds. This venerable man, although rising ninety-five years of age, 
is blessed with the health and spirits of a boy. He has in his day laid out 


‘towns and cities, whose earliest inhabitants are numbered with the dead, and 


surveyed and laid off tracts of land in Western Pennsylvania, when the red man 
disputed the soil, and the early pioneer ploughed his little patch with his armed 
sentries stationed in the woods around it. This knight of the chain and com- 
pass, has long since abandoned his avocation, and is spending the evening of his 
days on his ample farm in Bedford County, enbosomed amid mountains, and 
is now actually “ monarch ef all he surveys.” 

With the garrulity incident to old age and evincing strong premonitory 
symptoms of a punster, his salutation was something like what follows :— 

“Well, you young rascals, where did you come from, where are you going ? 
I see you have rods, but my business is with acres. There are no perch in 
Bob's Creek. You might rendezvous at Joe Ache’s, but Griffith, three miles 
up the stream, is the better commissary ; he has just built a new saw mill, and 
can give you good board. Out with your powder flask,and I will wash down a cob- 
web with you. Why, it is empty ! Come into my house, and [ will give you some 
Monongahela as old as the Whiskey Insurrection. Why, that is the longest and 
tallest, and thinnest horse I ever saw ; he must bea great racer ; what is he 
out of ?” 

‘Out of oats,” calmly responded a thirsty gentleman. 

“Yes, and you are out of rye. Come in and you shall have enough to corn 
you.” 

After having participated in this old man’s hospitality, we proceeded up two 
miles above Griffith's saw mill, and fished down to the place from whence we 
started. It is folly to fish for trout in the tail race of a saw mill ; they abhor 
saw dust,—it gets into their gills. You may catch twenty ina forebay, but 
not one below the wheel. 

The trout, unused to being disturbed, were by no means shy, and rose at 
the fly and took the bait with great eagerness. Bob's Creek, like all other 
mountain streams, consists of a succession of pools, which vary in depth from 
two to ten feet, connected by glistening links of rapid, shallow water, scarce 
ankle deep. We rarely caught less than three or four trout out of each of these 
pools, and when we all met at the saw mill in the evening we couated down in 
all one hundred and forty, clever, sizeable trout. 

A little incident occurred during the afternoon to vary somewhat the mono- 
tony of trout fishing. One of our number, who by some strarge fatality could not 
get a single bite, when every body else was hauling the fish ovt at each throw of 
the line, perched himself upon the summit of a perpendicular rock which over- 
hung a pool of the depth of ten feet at least—his attitude and situation re. 
sembling that of the doomed bard,when Edward the First made his conquest of 
Wales. Weal! have Gray’s verses by heart— 


**On a rock whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway's foaming flood,” &c. 


and after standing in this forlorn condition for an hour at least, he at length 
worried out the patience of a patriarchal old trout, which suddenly seized his 
hook with a desperate jerk. The surprise, together with the momentum of the 
bite, made him lose his balance, and after performing various Pythonistic gyra- 
tions in order to regain his centre of gravity, he at !ast reluctantly yielded to 
the laws of gravitation, and after flinging about two somersets and a half in 
the air, he made a splash like forty thousand kingfishers, and disappeared en 

tirely. And as “ misfortunes never come in single spies, but in battalioas,” at 
that moment two of our number, who were traversing the bottom in search of 
woodcock, their attention having been arrested by the splash, instantly brought 

their fewling pieces to bear upon the troubled waters in readiness to pepper 
whatever might emerge. It is well they were not over hasty with their trig- 
gers. The first thing that emerged was a pair of spectacles, and all the other 
human appendages revisited the air in due and proper order. The only con- 
solation that was offered to the male mermaid was that everlasting specific, a 
glass of brandy, which he coolly rejected, barely remarking that he was not 
dry. 

_" evening approached we took up our line of march for the place where we 
were to encamp during the night, having first given our intended host timely 
intimation of our approach. 

In this mountain region, so cold are the nights, even in summer, that you re- 
quire blankets on your bed in dog days. And our kind hearted hosts, “ on hos- 
pitable thoughts intent,” had already kindled a huge fire of pine knots, which 
illuminated the whole house, and shot its cheerful glare from the lowly window 
for forty rods along the level meadow, creating a pathway so straight and 
brilliant that the wayfaring man, though a fool, could not err therein. 

The light or heat from gas, spermaceti, wax, oil, tallow, hickory—coal, char- 
red, anthracite or bituminous, have their votaries, but of all! fuel for light, heat, 
cleanliness, cheerfulness and brilliancy, commend me to a pine knot fire. 

If ever “‘ busy housewives plied their evening care,” it was now. There is 
a mighty commotion among pots and crockery, and the reek of the kitchen 
proclaims to one sense at least that famine does not stand at the door. 

But few minutes had elapsed until the table groaned with the substantials 
of life, among which pan-cakes and sausages were proudly eminent, the latter 


resembling the rattlesnake in his coil before he strikes the former— 


‘Massy, large and round, 

Whose broad circumference 

Shone like the moon, whose orb, 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening from the top of Fesole ;” 


hot as molten lead, and as heavy too, tough as gum-elastic, utterly impervious 
to the knife or teeth, The most persevering man in our company exhausted 
all his skill on one of them in order to dissect and masticate it; he buttered it 
on one side, then on the other ; it was no go; he bathed both sides in molasses, 
it would not yield ; he plastered it with honey, it would neither be flattered nor 
coerced ; ina fit of despair he plunged his knife into it, and in his efforts to ex- 
tricate the knife off came the handle leaving the blade at a fixed elevation of 
forty-five degrees ; the pancake would not have yielded to nitric acid. At 
length, one of our mess, whose imperturbable good humor saw “ sermons in 
stones, and good in every thing,” with a sinister motive perhaps of propitiating 
our host, was eloquent in his detailed commendation of every thing on the table, 
and was listened to with marked delight by our rustic hostess ; but when he 
came, unfortunately, in the course of his remarks to eulogise the pancakes, our 
friend of the knife without a handle, whose acquiescence, like Macbeth’s amen, 
stuck in his throat, laid down his fork—his knife be could not—raised his hands 
with unaffected solemnity, and gave the orator such a compound look of sad- 
ness, civility, and wrath, that its effect was any thing else than to break up the 
mirth of the table. Supper over, as a corollary, from the fact that our cham- 
pagne had not been exhausted, we danced until bed-time to the music of a 
rheumatic old fiddle, with three strings, sawed by one of our party, who ex- 
tracted from it sounds so dismal and excruciating that, doubtless, Paganini 
turned in his shroud. 

Next morning before the sun had climbed the hills, and while the dew was 
on the leaf, with its glittering tear-drop suspended—which is the daily orison 
and homage of Nature to her God—for each new-born day, like the new born in- 
fant, greets the light with tears, but the sun of day dries the one, and the Son 
of man dries the other—next morning, by five o’clock, we were deep in the 
solitude of the mountain, hauling out trout from Bob's Creek as fast as though 
we kad not diminished their numbers the day before. We fished with care and 
circumspection until about mid-day, when of course they ceased to rise or bite 
with as much alacrity as in the morning, or the evening, and upon counting our 
fish we had caught one hundred and sixty-nine, making in all three hundred and | 


nine trout ! 





—_——_—_— 
Although none of us had guns during the forenoon, yet our dogs fo!lowed us, 


behaving themselves with becoming modesty and quietness. They seated 
themselves upon the bank of the stream, beside their masters, and watched us 
pulliag out trout with evident surprise. They could not exactly comprehend 
what we were about, and their wits were bothered considerably, for when a big 
fish would yield to the line reluctantly, or flounder upon the shore, the dogs ex- 
changed glances of mutual embarrassment. I am a dear lover of dogs. Come 
here, old Pont, and lay your head upon me. You, and your ancestors, have 
been the firm friends of mankind for well nigh six thousand years, and have 
never yet, in a single instance, betrayed. We cannot say so much for your 
masters. Your friendship is not a name, your love is not hypocrisy, nor is your 
fawning flattery. I think somebody says, or if nobody says it, I will say it my- 
self, the dog is a faithful friend, and the lion a generous enemy ; but man, vile 
man, one hand he holds out to you in seeming friendship, whilst with the other 
he stabs you to the heart. 


It is a lovely sight to see your well-trained pointer stand mute and motion- 
less as marble statuary, just before the covey bursts upon the wing. It is a no- 
ble sight to see the Newfoundland dog drag his drowning master from the 
wave, and rescue him from death. [t is a graceful sight to see the attenuated 
form ot the greyhound dart like the shadow of the stooping eagle, as he va- 
nishes on his swift pursuit. It is a touching sight to see the emaciated spaniel 
whimpering out his last breath upon the green grave of his dead master, and 
dying of a broken heart because that cold hand cannot requite nis affection with 
its habitual caress ; 


‘**’Tis sweet to hear the watch deg’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we come near home ; 
*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 


As piscatury tactics formed no part of our dogs’ education, they soon grew 
indifferent spectators of what they did not understand, and decided in their own 
minds to have a litile extemporaneous sport on their own hook. Accordingly, 
after darting mutual glances full of fun and frolic, one gave the other a leer of 
nvitation, when off they started at a slow pace and disappeared among the un- 
derbrush and laurel. Many minutes had not elapsed until our ears were saluted 


with the most infernal din of obstreperous yelps, short, wicked barks and growls 
that ever issued from canine throats. We threw down our fishing rods and 
made the best of our way to the dogs, scrambling through laurel, which grew 
so thick and tall that we could not see them when we got there. There we 
were in the meuntain wilderness, twenty miles from Sunday, unarmed, and in 
total ignorance whether the dogs were engaged wiih a rattlesnake, a wolf, a 
bear, or a panther—it might just have likely have been with one as the other. 
We followed the noise, which gradually shifted towards a rock-bound pool of 
the stream we had been fishing in; and upon approaching the clear ground, we 
saw an otter dashing into the ‘water ; and that was the first and last we ever saw 
of him. The dogs had come off second best, not having had any previous ex- 
perience in otter hunting; and both men and dogs were surely scratched and 
out of breath. 

“ Major, let us take a Scire Facias.” 

“* By George, boys, the liquor is out !”’ 

‘“* Where is that basket of champaigne !” 

** We finished it last night.” 

‘** Where the demijohn of brardy ?” 

“ The drivers drunk it.” 

‘* Where the precious flask of Tuscaloosa t” 

** Charley fell over the stones and broke it.” 

‘* Where the remnant of peach brandy ?”’ 

“Old Alexander Selkirk buried it.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Under his beit.” 

‘ There is a body of aqua vit@ in one of the carriage boxes.” 

‘* Not exactly ; the hunters broke it in cramming in their ammunition.” 

‘** Can these things be, and overcome us like a summer cloud, without our 
special wonder !’”” ejaculated the interrogator, in mute (no, not a mute,) amaze- 
ment. 

One, only, of our party was absent; and he was standing in the broiling sun, 
pretending to fish with great earnestness, and as we had our suspicions that his 
shyness might mean monopoly, as well as solitude, we instituted a search war- 
rant instanter, when true enough, deep in the bosom of his breeches’ pocket bu- 
ried, we discovered a flask of peach brandy, which he had wisely concealed, an- 
ticipating an emergency. 

] pity those wet souls who have a natuzal or artificial thirst for strong drink ; 
we should deeply commiserate those wretched men whose habits of solitary 
sottishness induce them to steal their own or other people’s liquor—who drink 
damnation to themselves and families; but if some madmen eat poison, and 
others drink it, does it follow that men who rise before the sun, and wade all 
day through swamps and cold mountain streams, should not revive exhausted 
nature witha Scire Facias? Shall not the prudent use because fools and 
madmen abuse? Shall men only be intemperate when temperance is the 
theme? Did the great apostle of the Gentiles, Paul. ever set this example ? 
Did that great high priest of human liberty, George Washington, ever set this 
example! Some men die of over-drinking, some men die of over-eating—tem- 
perance does not mean abstinence—temperance does not mean starvation. If 
A'exander of Macedon killed himself in draining the bow! of Hercules, ought 
we legitimately to infer that gentlemen of the present generation sbould never 
“touch knees under mahogany?” If some wise and worthy men make a scru- 
ple of a dram, why, then, they never fished for trout in Bob'screek. ‘* What, 
because they are virtuous shall there be no more cakes and ale? Yes, by the 
mass, but there shall be, and ginger, hot in the mouth, too.” 

“Then hand over that small flask.” 

As our horses, although old and experienced, had evidently never read Zim- 
merman on Solitude, they did not seem to appreciate the grand repose of na- 
ture in these untrodden regions; and as they belonged to the peripatetic sect of 
philosophers, and not to the Stoics (notwithstanding they had been practising 
the total abstinence principle for a day and azhalf), so soon as their heads were 
turned towards home they manifested a prodigious alacrity in running in that di- 
rection ; and our war worn cavalcade reached the place from whence it started 
just as the early, yellow, harvest moon looked down upon the dancers. 

December 17, 1842. Fort Pitt. 





GIACOMO, THE ASSASSIN. 


A TALE OF HAVANNA. 
Written for the “ Spirit of the Times.” 








My life from a very early age has been a roving and unsettled one, and during 
its course it has been my lot to encounter many perils. One in particular, which 
happened to me at the age of eighteen, now recurs to my mind, and is from its 
singularity worth recording. 

I spent the winter of 183~ in Havanna. For the first two weeks after my 
arrival I put up at the establishment of Don Carlos West ; but, finding the re- 
gularity of the establishment not accordant with my vagrant habits, I determined 
to seek for lodgings, where I should have to pay only for such meals as 1 might 
have occasion to eat. 

By the direction of a friend, I called one afternoon upon Signora Arrambro, 
at No. — La Calle de O’Reille. Upon entering, I found the “ Lady of the 
Castle,” sitting under a spreading palm in the court, sipping coffee in company 
with a tall and rather unprepossessing looking hidalgo. Signora Arrarabro was 
a blooming widow of the age of twenty-five, orthereabouts. Her form was luxu- 
riously plump; she rejoiced in a very fascinating, mischievous, come-kiss-me 
loveliness of eye, and the neat ancle carefully displayed across a chair, expand- 
ed promisingly to the hem of a tasty gingham gown. Apologisirg for my in- 
trusion, I made known my errand, and was told in answer that if I could con- 
tent myself with the only vacancy she had for a couple of days, I should have 
the best room in the house. I bowed a polite assent to the proposition, and re- 
quested a peep at the make-shift. At this, Signora Arrambro blushed, or affect- 
ed to blush, which is much the same thing—looked irresolutely at the scowling 
hidalgo, and then at me, and finally apologising for the absence of her maid,* 
twinkled those bewitching ancles before me, up a very steep pair of stairs. The 
apartment in question comprised the upper story of a quadrangular wing or 
tower, separated from the main building by a broad terrace of solid masonry, 
which formed the roof of a long range of inferiur apartments on the ground floor. 
A narrow strip of this passage ran by one side of the sentry box (for it looked 
like nothing else), that was lighted by a single iron-barred window. The rear 
and other side were blank and marked the extremities of the lot. The only 


* A term of courtesy as much used in the West Indies as here. 
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aperture of ingress or egress opened on the terrace, and was guarded by a pair 
of huge folding doors, so large in size as to be swung in the side walls. Having 
inspected this room to my satisfaction, disturbing in the operation a stately old 
peacock domiciled there, who was strutting about as though he was the sole proprie- 
tor of the mansion, and had the title deeds in his pocket. I directed my baggage 
to be sent for, and sallied out to amuse myself as I best could, until bed time. At 
the door, I bent a low return toa bewitching courtesy from the Signora, and cast 
a glance of triomph over her shoulder at the scowling hidalgo beneath the palm. 
1 knew not exactly where to go. I was tired of the opera; it was not serenade 
night in the Plaza, and neither the click of billiard balls nor the fragrance 
of panalos at the Lonja, had any charms for me ; so throwing the bridle of my 
inclinations upon the neck of chance, I strolled leisurely along, careless of my 
course. While sauntering by the window of a large posado, [ heard my name 
called from within, and turning, percieved that the voice proceeded from a jovial 
friar, with whom a few days before [ hac been made acquainted. This worthy 
gentleman, though one of the merriest and most amiable fellows alive, stood at 
that time in the peculiarly interesting situation of daily expecting trial for the 
murder of a brother priest. Start not, sensitive reader, at my familiarity with 
a man so charged, for the liberal notions of West Indian society and the general 
observance of the principal of believing a man innocent until proved guilty. 
warranted me in the indulgence. Obeying his call, I went in, and consented to 
canvass a bottle of claret over a hot supper just served up. We chatted plea- 
santly along on different matters, consuming both wine and time, with as little 
regard to the one asthe other. At length the conversation turned upon the 
state of the city and the danger of wayfarers from attack at night, and whether 
to amuse himself by exciting my apprehensions, or to lessen the atrocity of the 
crime with which he stood charged by representing it as common, he gave me 
such an account of the murders nightly perpetrated in the streets, that when 
the clock struck nine, and the patrol warned all stragglers home, I dared not 
venture out alone. 
The good father noticed my alarm, and offered me his own pony. Without 
a moment's hesitation, I giadly accepted it, and preved my sagacity by seiect- 
ing a man charged with murder as my guard against assassination. Though 
this appears an inconsistency of conduct, it was really not so. My confidence 
in the Padre was founded on a knowledge of his character, in which I was con- 
vinced there was cothing intrinsically dangerous or base. The circumstances 
under which he was said to have committed the crime charged upon him, were 
calculated to arouse the tamest spirit to revenge. His brother, on his death- 
bed, consigned an infant daughter to his care, and solemnly enjoined him to 
watch over her innocence and welfare, as though she were his ownchild. The 
Padre cheerfully took upon himself the sacred commission, and reared her with 
a father’s tenderness. Having occasion to make a short journey, he placed her 
in the guardianship of a friar of his order, but on his return found that the trust 
had been violated, and her innocence betrayed. Three days afterward, the se- 
ducer was found dead at the altar, and the Padre’s sacerdotal vestments stained 
with blood. For this, even though he struck the blow, I would never suspect 
him of the spirit of an assassin, or regard him with abhorrence or distrust. 


Our journey homeward proved a peaceful one, and was only interrupted by an 
occasional challenge from the guard. On leaving me at my lodgings the Padre 
invoked a blessing on my head, and bade me good night. In answer to my 
summons, the maid, a dusky Maritornes, lit me to my room, and after turning 
down the sheets, commenced courtesying before me at a rate that would have 
delighted the heart of any school-mistress, whose vocation it might be to incul- 
cate that department of good manners. As I already had some experience in 
the expectations of damsels of her craft, { palled out my purse (then pretty well 
filled), and from a quantity of gold, selected a rial, and put it in her hand. She 
then went out, leaving me to reflect upon the striking impropriety of such a 
display. The fears which the stories of the Padre had excited, fevered my 
blood, and for a few moments I paced up and down the room with a strong 
sense of apprehension. At length I ra‘lied, and prepared for bed, and having 
undressed myself, took a liberal draught of brandy-and-water to stave off my 
growing gloom, and proceeded to fastea the door. Judge my surprise, when J 
found that it had neither lock, bolt, nor other fastening whatever. This was an 
unpleasant dilemma indeed, as tke room had no outlet but the door. The 
knowledge of my insecurity dispelled at orce the tranquilizing effect of the 
cordial, and I was on the point of abandoning my untenable and solitary quar- 
ters to claim the hospitality of a fellow-lodger, when pride came to my assist- 
ance, and made me ashamed to betray such weakness. I therefore resolved to 
make the best of the matter, and looking around for something with which I 
might barricade the door, espied a long, wooden bar, standing in a corner. One 
end of this I placed upon the floor, and leant the other against the doors where 
they lapped, so that its fall upon the hard cement, if they were pushed open, 
would alarm me. I then blew out the light, and jumped into bed. 

The night boded a storm, and was very sultry. The clangor of the thousand 
bells that strike the sections of the heur, the oft recurring chaat of the wakeful 
night-watch, the tramp and challenge of the patrole, together with the continued 
chorus of a myriad of mosquitoes, each of which appeared to flap against the 
net as big as a bat, forbade me to sleep. There I lay, tossing restlessly about, 
revolving in my mind every story of midnight murder I had heard since child- 
hood, and expecting every moment to sink bodily through a trap in the floor, or 
to see some blood-thirsty ruffian, with a knife in his teeth, emerge from under 
the bed. Added to this batch of miseries, the legion of insects which had been 
piping their notes of death outside, found an opening in the net, and swarming 
in, in myriads, sunk their bills into me in a thousand places. For a time I 
scratched with manly Cesperation, but finding the contest an unequal and a hope- 
less one, resigned myself to my fate, and at length fell asleep from the very sul- 
lenness with which I suffered. 

This repose, however—if # period of fitful snoring can be called repose— 
was of but short duration. A thousand horrid visions floated through my fancy. 
Devils of the most hideous form and aspect glared upon me from every side. 
The very air was quick with them, aud one of the most frightful ugliness strad- 
died his dusk carcass across my breast, and with his hard horny feet beat his 
own tattoo into my ribs, in the most approved double-quick measure. Gasping 
with terror, I at length awoke, and started bolt upright in bed by the violent 
effort I made to escape. It was an hour past midnight. Every thing was still 
save the plashing of great drops of rain which begen to fall, and the venite 
exultemus, or the grace before meals of the gallinippers. I listened with appre- 
hensions, but hearing nothing, was about lying down again, when the sound of 
a light footfall on the terrace struck my ear. I started to my knees, and resting 
my hands on the fore part of my cot, leaned out and listened with increased 
anxiety. Presently I heard the steps again, and perceived, too, that they were 
slowly approaching the apartment. I tried hard to deceive my senses. Might 
I not be mistaken? Was not this but part of the frightful dream which waked 
met No! no! There came the steps again, stealthily shuffling, nearer— 
nearer—until at length they halted softly at the door. Good Heaven! What 
was Ito do? The unknown was doubtless looking to his knife or pistol 
before entering, and I was perfectly defenceless, and unable to escape. To 
move I dared not, for fear of giving information of my position. I had, there- 

fore, no alternative but to keep silent and listen. For some time all remained 
still, and I tried again to persuade myself that it was a mere vagary of an over- 
excited imagination, and was about shifting my position, when the object moved 
again, rastied against the door, slightly pushed it, so as to cause the lower end 
of the bar to scrape on the floor, then stepped away, as if conscious of proceed. 
ing too incautiously ; but after a moment’s pause, pressed it again, and the prop 
fell down with a loud ringing noise. It was now high time for me to act. 
Springing like lightning from the bed, | flew to the door, quickly replaced the 
prop, and set my foot against it with the most desperate determination. A mo- 
mentary silence now ensued, after which the footsteps moved cautiously around 
to the side window. My terror was now at its height. Large drops of perspi- 









vation started from every pore, and I was obliged to lean against the door for 






Spit of the Cimes. 
support. I conceived it to be the object of my pursuer to shoot me through 
the bars, and though I heard a hard substance strike against them, dared not 
turn my head, for fear of realiziog my suspicions. 

As if unable to peer through the cimmerian gloom of the apartment, the per- 
severing villain returned to the door, and made another slight effort to push it 
open. I could stand this no longer, and conceiving some effort to be necessary, 
summoned up my heaviest tone, and shouted out with a hoarse quaver, ‘“‘ Who's 
there? Speak, or I'll fire!” Fire, alas! my only weapon was a brandy bottle, 
and that but half charged: but this my mysterious visitor had no chance of 
knowing, and the threat appeared to have sume effect, for he moved slowly 











away a few paces, and then irresolutely paused. The confusion of my first | 


fright was now over, and gaining my courage and coolness by degrees, | re- 
solved to make the most of such resources as I couldcommand. To that end 
I seized the black bottle, with the determination of selling my life as dearly as 
possible. As my thoughts were now a little more collected, I had a chance to 
figure out the appearance of my dangerous visitant. In the excitement of the 
moment, I fancied him to be a huge, swart, sanguinary ruffian, with two pistols 


and a dirk stuck in the waistband of his breeches; that in his hand he held a | 


long bladed knife, which, I imagined, he intended to employ for my special ex- 
tinction, at the command of the jealous hidalgo, wkom I had seen sipping cof- 
fee under the palm. 

By the time I had finished the imaginary scrutiny of the person and objects of 


my enemy, he returned at the same cat-like pace as before, and made another | 


push to get it open. 

«Who's there?” shouted I again, in a still louder voice. ‘ Who's there? 
Speak, d n you, or I'll blow your brains out!” And then by way of com- 
pleting the illusion, I fierce!y presented the brandy bottle at the door. 

My visitor, whoever he was, now seemed somewhat alarmed at the resolution 
of my tone, and retired with the same shuffling, stealthy step he had used from 
the first. I could hear him go tothe low stone curb that guarded the side of 
the terrace, and cautiously ease himself over it, carrying down with him several 
little fragments of loose mortar as he dropped on the ground below. 

This was a relief indeed, and I at once determined to seize the opportunity 
to make guod my retreat. Without stopping to dress or heeding my appear- 
ance, I grasped the wooden bar, threw it on my shoulder, and sallied out with 
no more defensive armour than a linen hauberk, otherwise called a shirt. In 
this warlike guise I stepped forth prepared to do ordie. The night was so 
dark as to ache the sight, and to keep a proper look out on al! sides, I kept 
turning half round from side to side at cvery step, like a pair of compasses 
traversing a plank. By this ingenious process! managed at length to reach the 
house in safety. 

After hammering away for some time,[ succeeded in arousing a fellow lodger, 
who, surprised at being confronted by such a figure, at such an hour,appeared rather 
inclined to treat me as a robber, than receive me as a friend. I managed, 
however, to convince him of the true object of my visit by briefly stating the 
perils I had encountered and escaped. We then double locked the door, and 
after securing it further by piling furniture against it, turned in to_ether, vow- 
ing a thorough investigation of the whole matter before the Commis-ary in the 
morning. 

It was late when we arose. Signora Arrambro was in great tribulation for 
the credit of her breakfast,—the only meal she furnished—and had sent up 
‘three several guests” to rouse us out. Rejoiced at last to see us make our 
appearance, she bustled about, and bid us with a good natured smile to fall to, 
as smoking viands would not brook reglect. 

Though I scrutinized her very closely, I could detect nothing in her manner 
in the slightest degree indicative of guilt; yet I was strongly persuaded of her 
privity to the adventure ofthe night, and did not intend to let the affair pass 
unchallenged. 

“‘ Signora Arrambro,” said I very gravely, ‘‘ an occurrence bappened to me 
in your house last night, which has not only indisposed me fur this morning's 
breakfast, but that will preclude the possibility of my ever breakfasting here 
again.” 

“ Holy virgin, Signor, what is the matter? What can you mean?” 

“T hope Signora that your surprise may de real,’’ replied I, ironically. 
‘You will excuse an explanation, if you please, at present ; the Alcalde* shall 
be the first person to whom I relate my story, and through him, you will soon 
learn the particulars of the matter.” 

“ Santa Maria, Signor, what has happened! Why should the Alcalde be 
sent here?” cried she bursting into tears and detaining me by the skirt as I 
I made to wards the door. “ Only tell me Signor in what I have offended—how 
you have been wronged’? and I shal! be content to have you act as you will. 
But do not send the Alcalde here, for right or wrong we shall be the worse off 
for his visit.” 

I could have withstood an ordinary appeal on this occaaion, but tears in such 
a pair of eyes were irresistible. I wished to think well of her, and therefore re- 
solved to tell the whole story and watch the effect of its relation. 

‘*Signora,” said I, “I last night narrowly escaped assassination in my 
room !” 

‘Blessed Trinity!’ cried the landlady, aghast, and catching a chair for 
support. “ How, Signor! How!” 

I then related every thing that had occurred, word for word, as above, but 
while progressing, was surprised to find that instead of the good lady’s horror 
increasing as 1 went along, her features gradually relaxed into a smile, and when 
I concluded,bent my eyes with grave severity upon her, she exchanged a signi- 
cant look with her maid, hysterically exclaimed, ‘‘ Don Giacomo!" and then 
reeled round and round the room with excess of laughter. At the same signal 
the wench threw herself incontinently on the floor, and went into similar con- 
vulsions. 

I must confess that no event of the night before occasioned more surprise 
than this. The story which I thought would shake her with the agonies of de- 
tection, had merely excited her contempt. Enraged beyond measure, I turned 
angrily towards her and exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me tell you, Signora, that this merri- 
ment is as ill-timed as it is insuiting, and though it may appear to you a matter 
of pleasantry for this ruffian Giacomo to attempt to assassinate honest people in 
their beds, I regard it in quite another light, and damn him! he shall answer for 
it before the legal authorities of this city.” 

Here the laughter of the pair became absolutely spasmodic; the hostess 
throwing herself acress a table and burying her empurpled face in her hands to 
suppress a violent fit of coughing, and the wench beating the for with her heels, 
and opening her mouth like the crater of a volcano. At length, the former, 
having somewhat recovered her composure, came up to me, laid her hands up- 
on my shoulders, and looking archly up through the tears which her merriment 
had forcea from her, found breath enough to say— 

‘* For heaven's sake, Signor, say no more! Have mercy upon me now, for 
the sake of this stitch in my side! Bless your soul, ihe terrible assassin was 
none other than Don Giacomo, my peacock ! who wouldn't harm a fly. Hehad 
roosted in your room undisturbed two months previous to your arrival, and when 
it began to rain last night, went there again for shelter. Captain Mason, who 
has been petting him all the morning, says that he came over the terrace shortly 
after the commencement of the shower, and that be tovk him in his room and 
kept him all night.”’ 

Here the pair, joined by my bedfellow, went off into another series of cachin- 
natory fits, and as if to bear evidence for himself, and fill up the measure of my 
shame, in walked Giacomo the assassin himself, in propria persona, with bis tail 
spread to a shaving, and looking as if nothing had happened. 

My first impulse upon seeing the imperturbable villain was to lay violent 
hands upon his forfeit life, bat reflecting that I had already made myself suffi- 
ciently ridiculous, I went softly up to the mistress and the maid, begged them 
not to be at the pains of remembering so silly an affair, and slipped a piece-of- 








* If this is net the proper term, I have forgotten the style of the officer of Police. 
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| trustee in such acase; but admitting this, he has good “reason to a —” 

so have all lovers of justice, that he should be placed in the same ennai, a Number of 

| Lord Hertford, Lord Frankfort, and Lord Hontingtower. Lor rai ~ Number of | 
| was very wrong ; but what he did, or permitted to be done, in this os oe ne 
| an evidence of immoral sensuality, as in the first instance ; of oat — om 
ality combined with meanness, and a poor persecuting spirit, as i; rahe Cost 0 er 
| the second named ignoble Lord ; nor of reckless, shameless vlna’ case ing on! 
| property which he had no means of repaying to the lenders, as in fed, jearly doubl 


| the last. me cme g Jental expens 


| Lord Chesterfield, we are informed, was frequently importuned py ( 

Batayany to be a trustee for the person who had lived with him at re — of Fifty 

| time refused ; but at length, in a moment of weak good-nature (such j 7 ; 7 M 
ediy may have been) consented, and did so contrary to the advice of b aaa 
Indeed, as in so many cases in life, tne advice he received was the ae. Ascot... . 
which made him do the thing against which he was advised. The be Bath and Br 
recommending him not to be a trustee implied a doubt of the perfect ~~ Bedford (Sp 
of his friend. He was indignant at the suggestion, and plunged Sar ee Beverley . - 
and the impropriety. We do not mean to say that this is a defence of Yh Bibury --- - 
propriety ; we only mean that no one actuated by a spirit of justice wil 7 Brighton . . 
that, in being a party to such an arrangement, there was anything tate Sires. N 
ungenerous, or bordering on dishonesty. If this be true, Lord Ch om s 
ought not, as being a trustee in this case. to be put in the same dens ee 
profligate, the mean, and the recklessly insolvent. ii a y Middleton . 


In the affair which has been brought before the public, Lord Chesterfield 
been guilty of a great indiscretion, against which his rank and statins ey -------- 
well as good principle, ought certainly to have put him upon his guard ‘B. 
with aJl the unguardedness of character which may fairly be attributed to MD wae oo = 
Noble Lord, there are other very good qualities which endear him not only ¢ 
the higher classes, but to the common people. a 

Chesterfield House has long been the focus of attraction to the best societ 
in London, and Bretby and Gedling have every year been the scenes of 1} 
most refined and profuse hosgpitality. In Nottinghamshire, Derbystire. 2g 
Leicestershire, he is universally beloved by the middle classes, and instances 
his kindness and generosity are “ familiar in mens’ mouths as household words 
In Northamptonshire, the farmers of that great agricultural county all deci 
that no nobleman has done more to coneiliate good opinion, and to unite diff 
ent orders of society, tnan Lord Chesterfield. As Master of the Buckhount 
he is generally regretted ; his exertions to encourage the good old Engi 
sports have earned for him the highest popularity ; and though in these ma 
pursuits he may have lost much money, we do not believe that any one 
lost money by him. We therefore again, in the name of justice—while we t a 
mit and blame most seriously Lord Chesterfield's ‘rusteeship—ptotest agai 
classing him, on that ground, with Lord Hertford, Lord Frankfort, ana L 
Huntingtower. 


Re): 
Faustus .. 





The Duc de Reichstadt —This great name says everything ; for it recals | 
son of Napoleon. When he was born, the whole world lay powerless in tt 
hands of his formidable father ; his cradle had kings for courtiers ; his inltncg 
a sceptre for a rattle ; and the royalty of the Eternal City was among the pia 
things that they offered to his powerless hand. What destinies were 00t p 
phesied of his youth ; with what glory and what power did they not already 
hold it crowned! The paternal Victories bent over his cradle and asked {| 
would give them sisters; and Austerlitz, with snowy brow; and Aro@@M™l” ~-----= 
scorched by the fires ot [taly; and the Pyramids. Marengo, and Jena snewe . 
him the granite pillars supporting the empire of Charlemagne, raised ai ‘he’ 


ty Moloch. « 


taleoon .... | 


ingham . . 








corners of Europe by the hand of a conqueror, and adopted him as the cout ller, The . 1 
atur of the great Napoleonic work,—that giant edifice, built, like the ‘num Nichol | 
column, wit materials obtained by victory from al! points of the glove. "! Patric ade | 


had not then believed tha: this destiny was completely traced out, aud 





nothing could derange its course? Who had not then accepted the prom! i 2 
that are so freely made tc an existence commenced uuder such favorable # es... 1 
pices? Had not Napoleon his star in the heavens ; and did not this starsuqh | =--= =~ , 
brightly as the sun? Had he not conquered all that he had combsted; MM === -=- li 
was it not the sole thing to be feared that this prodigious Philip of Macq = += ~~ 
would leave nothing to be done byanewAlexarder? jj | Bia -""" L 
Nevertheless, but a few years passed by, and God, thundering from the i - 1 
est heaven, had arrested the course of the conqueror, and cut off his race. ' 
all that fortune which seemed fated to be eternal, nothing remained ; that : 
who had filled the whole earth was now only a captive, to whom England, eee 
rigorous hand, had marked out a little isle of the ocean as his place. Pon ,'t mo ive for 
splendor, all had vanished,—vanished like a vain vapor; and the child in #29 ~ to see ata 
the new Cwsar had hoped to live a second time,—that child who had bee 1) eputation. 
tered by kings, suckled by glory, whose cradle had been surrounded by # © - are far fron 
homage and so much respect, was gone, a feeble fragment in the sbipwre nolety of rep 
the paternal fortune, to sink in a foreign land ; and there they decided wt quences, ¢ 
son of the superb Emperor of the French should bear a German name, ———— 
tory should recognise him. sil nese Intellige 
It was thus that the son of Napoleon lived, languished, far from the tt 'eceived from 
his father, far from the sky of France, like a sad pale flower of exile. : the gratify in 
the years of his childhood passed by : came youth, with its glowing wie ve of Great 
and fiery meditations, and the Duc de Reichstadt, who felt the blood ® “at “ence the slip; 
leon boiling in his veins, sat down with his reminiscences, destitute 0! *” of the ceded [, 
fore the closed universe. (his break 
* * * * * . “iil "S gtand and ji, 
The death of the son of Napoleon had been decreed 1n the Eternal ot 
could the past avert it? Has God decreed something vast and gre#! w pled i 
existence would have opposed? Would this continued life havé yon na" 
march of the providential designs? None can say ; but nove ca breath of r 
that God did not will to light the world with this flambeau, since the The 
penalty has extinguished i! eal % Great Tee. 
Mrs. Hulke, the lady of Mr. W. Halke, surgeon, of Deal (who, y bees tb Pagoda Tes 
of her Majesty, has been daily in attendance upon the royal infants seal 
stay at Walmer Castle,) gave birth to a son on the 2lst ult., er ed hi C 
the birth of the Princess Royal. Mr. Hulke received the reg, ae Meee t¢ 
of a communication from the Queen, through the mediun of the os 000 *)esty’s repre 
Lyttelton, couched in the most gracious terms, desiring thet the | name te 
| be named after the Princess Royal, and that her Royal Higho® id be cof Great Chinese 
| Victoria, the fortunate son of the Princess's medical attendant ° wet 0 Dy Ody with 


tened * Victor.” Such a command, and from so illustrious # 5°” jak eo 


| course be gratefully obeyed by the highly honored paren!*. to the Pract 
Ou Sunday morning, Mr. Hulke paid his usual profession! visit anne! i A 
| Royal, when her Royal Highness, in the most graceful and arjess of at 
sented him with an elegant gold pencil-case set with preciou® Pris ; 
taining medallion portraits of her Majesty and Prince Albert. Mr. Hols# Principal Brick 
addressing Mr. Hulke, said, ‘I have something to present ‘° ante resent” 
(handing the pencil case,) “I beg you will give this 10 Victor . rid rova: 
me.” We need scarcely observe, that this gratifying mark ni tot.” 
was duly appreciated by the delighted parent of the fortunate 
Court Journal. said. “1 
Dr. Johnson, when in the fulness of years and knowledge, ved 8 But 
take up a newspaper without finding something | should have tion and “ Yes, d. 
not to have seen ; never without deriving from it ms'r " 
ment. 
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ness. 


and in training. Jah. 
> ch yast expenses—such gigantic prizes, independent of 


«requires great skill, coupled, too, with good luck, to 


whilst, a8 a healthy, animating amusement, its support and 


er their shoulders. 

noer of horses run in Great Britain in 1842 .... 1048 

\ qver of horses in training who run in 1842 . 928 

‘aber of ditto presumed to have been 1028 
‘rained, but disabled by casualties, in 1842 100 


—. * 


ag only, 06, POT GMI Se dLi bic Boks cece cc cece 


jaty double this cost is incurred when travelling, veterinary, 
| expenses are defrayed.) 





Meeting. No. of Horses 
Stakes. Started. 
Ist ..ceteguantrh heb nee. I ones .ae eos 
Bah ond PION ainda ninad: dete neme | C—O 
Sealerd (Spr). ccecceeuccoses eee ee. aunt 
DEY . 2000 nnn Seekneia euek Dihnan:. 2 wees 
oe OO et ae S ae ae 
(DLOD «www ewww ewww een e nnne 9 eevee 42 ecce 
No. of Times of Races Stock of Repute. 


Stock. Starting. Won. 
OD suche P csde! (wire! M 
iddleton. BZ .... 77 .... 18} Aristides—Gaper ..... 
Ea cwuatl Disoce OP acod™ Oe 
ee o FF acl A dei Be ter oe cee esewesce 
Bl.ccse © inane 
Seatac O ccs ee SS 


STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


~ ,gormous circulation of money, directiy or indirectly entailed—there 
considerations which force themselves upon the least reflecting, with 
“¢which we shall dispose briefly, and come to facts and figures, Racing, 
"of national benefit in keeping up the best blood in the world, and in 
ung immensely to the resources of the Exchequer; as a matter of 


wing every energy and experience which tact and industry can elicit and | 


ome to the bosoms, not only of the Government, but the people. Until 
"and be either converted into a conventicle, or every course be brought 

_enclosure bill, there seems to be nochance of cramping the powers 
-nce-horse ; and, a8 this joint effort of fanaticism and tyranny looks just 
_yer a forlorn hope,” we shall not worry our heads about what may 
_. wen some remove posterity shall be doomed to carry their constructive 


sof training, &e., 1028 horses, at £2 per week train- £106,912 


, of Fifty-five of the 7 Bace Micetings in the Season, 





gacING Stakes. 

py “vaTEs” Dore arama panies: eRe 
, may probably afford some amusement to our readers Catterick Bridge ....-......... 4.... 13 .... 330 
he following 90 sltogethar sngvelentien of information to those who are ceaeat oon twee ene eeenene a odds eee 4443 

all? y / “ : arab m- pda ttt a -——— eee 
- guest in breeding or racing, separately or conjointly, or who conte aiiiindiiesionsc. @ cn... we — 
, och y probebly not be far wide of the mark, were we to put down the Devon andExeter........-.... 9... 33 .... 522 
4 on jaate on the Turf at the sum of £200,000; but were the capital Doncaster ............... eeeee 22 222. 104 .... 13,268 
aa » consideration vested in horse-flesh, and the incidental disburse- Eglintoun Park.............-. - 16.... 62.... 1845 
er ch the amusement inevitably leads, we feel persuaded that more Epsom wren aces enew en ee nee e-- 15 2... 132 .... 9605 
foes of money per annum is bona fide circulated. Gloucester County............. 7 --.- 32 -... 1255 
oe aumbers it will be seen, that during the past season about 1000 Goodwood.........-..... eoeee 2 .--. 174 .... 20.075 
j an ben in training, and that 1050 races have been contested, whilst Gorhambury ......... - epee plantar IS --.. 87.2.2 1316 


= 90 bas been distributed amongst the winners. For the table beneath we PN ds eSdb ects ees Bt cs’ UD ieee 1026 
* ved to “* The New Sporting Almanac,” having no cause to doubt its 
<3, [t may not be amiss to mention that, in the number starting, a 
* "cluded in each race, and withont reference to his having previously SOUNDS 2588 508 Stick Sod cbdSSis Oils, Jac 281 
“tere will be an apparently serious discrepancy between the numbers 


Haverfordwest ................ ee ee 372 
Huntingdon ......... ecoteets” Kins “8 a.0 685 


pS ee ee eee O nin GP Vite 435 





ae eee VAN ee eee ee 375 
betting—and Liverpool July Meeting ......... OF GAsc- (CRP hee 8085 
DEOMONUNNOT odin Hi So. Soe eride Rs a - ED us 1590 
 edee ee ene ee | 3748 
Newcastle (Staffordshire) ....... ON 6B ee 360 
Newmarket Craven Meeting. .... W... ©... 10,040 


Newmarket First Spring Meeting. 31 .... 102 -.. 9175 
Newmarket Second SpringMeeting 12 .... 46 -.. 1245 


make it pay, | . . 
, Newmarket July Meeting ..... ny BR Sete * OD Sete 2325 








perpetuation Newmarket First Oct. Meeting... 12 .... 35 ... 3345 

Newmarket Second Oct. Meeting. 25 .... 122 ... 5120 

Newmarket Houghton Meeting .. 36 .... 147 .... 6570 

DE 36 Lebenecdhae pieseted Duis Bue 2029 

Norwich ........ awvedeubbeie oj Bredss 364. 450 

POND se bUSecteectos se S scse | Bie 440 

PIP WA inc tetpiicce Sued B86 FB Sane 826 

Bs he oe oe a aw  D-dise 505 

POD che descbacecetd béewdios . node UO Gee 306 

PE ctvdeseu esd eessosves mocce OO i... 1205 

NNN snbb5. dubs cacdede BB sabe*”! GP cbs 975 

OUTNEIIIEO Sind co osc cove cvce D esss WD ie 1040 

Ps cdelbtee ved osenactda SB eise, * OF wove 525 

IE odiee vineccsn covets Oyecw’ Wiese 1525 

Warwick Spring Meeting ....... Pie) OD Sin 565 

saddlery, and Warwick Autumn Meeting .....- ae ee 1770 

aS cae fees | lee 510 

We diodes Secedeer hits o code “GB esce 1040 

Wolverhampton ..............- | ee eee 1997 

Amount of We pd ieded ons odveneees , tees” Te Bete 525 

Stakes. York Spring Meeting........... © ona © asco 340 

£9035 York August Meeting .-.......- Bid) Si 540 

1850 detiniens aménie 

345 iio dicéuees 626 2678 140,551 
van _We shall now furnish a list of some of our principal stallions, with the feats 
1026 vf their progeny, and the names of those of them who rank highest in public 


opinion, merely referring to the paet season. 
General Remarks. 


-------- All2 and 3 yr. olds. 


seeenate The Biddy ran 15 times, and won 4. 


coo St noes SEE Oe Misdeal—Seahorse—Pickpocket- Revoke ran 1 times, and won 5. 


Queen of the Gipsies. 


= D ccon: ee ee biden se cadedaccboce Gone abroad. 
ick - cco © cil, AL bn isn 5 es). 6s 0c Steen When will he get another Derby winner ! : 
CC ecco 16 2cce BO gece SOE BRT ——-Falledie®m ...c-cccseccse Grateful ran 12 times, and won 5; Palladium 13, and won 8. 
BOSUGs. 4 <cco it eee ee 
yntax... 15 .... 92 .... 32+ Bee’s-wing—Ralph............- Dead,—Ajax ran 15 times, and won 4; Fama 12, won 6; Viola 11, won 3. 
it am ee St Cae ree 
b.. cee D6 ce Di eacs OE 6k a sk cwccctocecias - Espartero ran 10 times, and won 3; Evasion 15, won 4. 
eee Pee = a Should have more custom. 
WIS . cece eae res —l6WUlC RO ... Unaran 14 times, and won 3. 
We . ee eee Se eee eee Ran 7 races, won 5. 
ae. see a: on Ay I Reet AI as A All 2 yr. olds. 
_e.. Sa Senet 2 Paillip EE EP re All 2 yr. olds. 
Fluseceee 19 .... 69 .... 15 Canadian—Jeremy Diddler. . 
ee - S eee oe Collina ran 10 times, and won 7; Ermengardis 14, won 4; Fairplay 11, won3; 


Recorder 11, won 6; Rory O’More 14, won 6. 


M00... 20 -... 72 ,... 12 Lanercost—British Yeoman. 
ae ee be Oe eee ene eee Champagne ran 14 times, and won 3; Oakbranch 11, won 5. 


’ Moloch . 49 ---- 203 .... 47 Galaor—Middieham ........... Alice Hawthorn ran 9 times, and won 7, at feather handicaps principally ; Atalanta 


wp ane Gans | 2 


mo'entiary 18 .... 58 ..... 16 Envoy—Humbug. 
Dsveynes Te ek ie i ee 


The Squire. 


‘slong .. 10 2... 46 2... 18 Auckland—-Blue Bonne 
Dilbar—Lady Adela 


10, won 5; Cattonian 11, won 2; Dane John 10, wonl ; Patchwork 11, won 
2; Rover 10, won 0. 


... 20 .... 81 .... 20 Dr. Caius—Maria Day ......... Aristotle ran 15 times, and won 4; Dr. Caius 10, won 3. 


All 5 and 6 year olds, not worth a groat ; gone abruad. 


once © pga eke? Meee es +e core ceennelp enue Retriever ran 16, and won 5 times, handicap feathers. 
Se ee Et er eee Rochester ran 11, and won 6 times. 
,The. 17 2... 97 cece 27 Artful Dodger—Provost—Shadow— Shadow ran 21, and won 11 times; Currier 14, won 4; Currycomb 10, won 3. 


noes. 8... ar ap eo ccccccccne meee sen 15 ae cae Gen &. 

Mick... © coca Mel. e. Pimesis.......< CPR EIRCLS . Michaelmas Day (now Ellen), ran 20 times, and won 5. 
A BAe eee oh Se eee Cable ran |1 times, and won 4. 

Heteules.. 19 ..c- 106 cece 21 Hyllus~Robt.de Gurham—Newcourt President ran 1] times, and won2; Star 14, won 2. 


ee Fn ell en ES a All 2 year olds—should be in request. 
Bicccce BD ccc edad Abd L 4 ctwhundensdbettbes's «0 Adrian ran 13 times, and won 7—dead. 
Mel. 8 L... «42 2... 26 Flambeau—John o’ Gaunt....... Abroad (the more’s the pity); Jon o’ Gaunt ran 10 times, and won 8. 
aaa 15 .... 73 .... 154 Cabrera—Prisci!la Tomboy. 


t—Celia— All 3 year olds; the stock decidedly unrivalled ; Celia ran 10 times, and won 7. 


Dace a ee Lady of Silverkelde Well ran 10 times, and won 3. 


Me. PM, Ghia SS. RC, . Foxberry ran 10, won 6 times; Lady Mary 11, won 6: Yorkshire Lady, 11, won 0. 


“0 lve for alluding, under the head of ‘‘ General Remarks, 
“10 see at a glance what the quality of the nag is, and whether or not, from his merits, 


») ‘€putation. 
“ue far from deeming a synopsis like the present conclusive, 


Je0ces._ London Era. 


‘ety of reputation; but taking one year with another, such analysis of performances, in our humble judgment, 


to various animals running, or winning, a considerable number of times, is to enable the 
or his light weight, or the company he was in, he has added tu the 


and particularly so when the pedigree of the dam, and a judicious cross, may entitle her to the 
can but be attended with beneficial 














grand and impressive 
ORDER OF PROCESSION :— 


Mandarins with three tails, two and two. 
Mandarins with two tails, one by one. 
Sir Henry Pottinger’s cocked hat, borne oy 


so... The Keeper of the Great Tea-chest at Hong Kong. 
Teer Tea-pot of Hong Kong, with ten spouts and fourteen handles. 
“"goda Tea-kettle of Hong Kong, drawn on a truck by mandarins 


without tails. 
Chinese bagpipers and hurdy-gurdy players. 


y te great Chinese Jews’-harp, played upon by three mandarins. 


‘te ceded Island of Hong Kong, which he entered immediately after be | 


‘wae Intelligence Extraordinary —The most recent despatches which we | The London Atlas announces the death of our Channing, with the following 


“ceived from our own correspondent in the ‘ Celestia!’ empire, apprise | tribute to his memory. 
‘“egratifying fact that the truly sagacious and highly respectable repre- 
‘eof Great Britain at Chin-kang-foo, Sir Henry Pottinger, knowing from | fine and powerful language so nobly and well, has also been summoned to a 
“ice the slippery character of the Chinese, lost no time in taking posses- | world where bright and glorious intellects will find new fields for study, with- 
out accompanying weariness, and for investigations, without vain research or | 


“us breakfast on the moraing after the treaty was signed, in the fol- | mortifying disappointment. Channing was a captivating writer. His elo- | 


Channing, too, who, though an Americen in heart and soul, wrote in our own 


quence was genuine English ; and though the Americanisms were too frequent, 
they were so well placed as seldom to be offensive. William Ellery Channing 
died at the still early age of sixty-three. His grandfather Ellery was one of 
those who signed the Declaration of American Independence. His father was 
a merchant of some eminence, and highly respected. As an‘ Unitarian minis- 
ter, he preached and published sermons of astounding power, though his con- 
troversional opinions are not those which we can adopt. 

His publications on the subject of American slavery have been every where 
known and admired. One of the last public efforts of this great man was on 
the first of August, on the anniversary of the emancipation of the slaves in the 
British West Indies. A report of this sermon was published, and attracted uni- 
versal attention. The doctor was a man of great independence of mind. He 


“Westy’s representative, Sir Henry Pottinger, arm in arm with the identi- was a poor man’s friend and advocate. He prized the principles of our govern- 


cal ‘China man with the monkey nose.” 


ment, but was chiefly anxious that the people should be righteous, rather than 


“tt Chivese “ Bull,” that despised the forms of introduction, and walk- prosperous. He loved the cause of peace, and by his tongue and pen did all 


™ ed, without any letter of invitation, into “a china-shop. 
*€ junk on wheels, surrounded by British sailors carrying t 
on plates and dishes. 


A Chinese lantern, borne by the * lightest” lady in Hong Kong. 


he could to avert the calamities of war. In fine, however much his theological 


heir ‘* junk” opinions might be disapproved, no one who knew him could fail to prize his 
purity of character, his inflexible integrity, and lofty purposes, his literary 
taste, his eloquence, and his able discusssions. His death is @ great loss, 





“bishop of China, supported on each side by the Bishops of Canton | |. oniy to his family, but to the city where he resided, to the country which 


and Pekin. 


“Scipal Brick-bat in the famous wall of China, borne by the “sun's” 


grandmother, a buffalo. 


Mandarins with tails, and mandarins with no tails at all. 
London Satirist. 


"ery fait 
£eneral o a eT 
‘ pinion prevails in dramatic circles that Drory Lane theatre d be his last 
soon after Christmas. This we think very probable. woah — 


Closed 


uM 


gave him birth, and to the cause of letters and freedom throughout the world. 


The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, says the Allgemeine Zeitung, has named 
Liszt and Rubini members of the Ducal Saxon Ernes tine House Order. Both 
had given concerts for the benefit of the poor of thecity. Rubini had appeared 
at the Coburg Theatre, in the Pirata, and had given an assurance that that 
arance on the stage. Liszt has just been nominated cha- 


pel-master extraor ii to the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. The duties of 


fa. well, did he not?” asked Farren of the Haymarket mana. | this situation will oblige him to direct the court cuncerts, and to reside three 
’“——n him, but only on the treasury,” replied Ben. 


months of the year at Weimar. 





THE MYSTERIES OF SAUSAGE-MAKING, 

Every nation, it has been observed, its peculiar faculty of eati 
The Tartar quaffs his bow! of mare’s mitt, the Hindos relishes prt Bre a de. 
licate young lady of Canton picks the ribs of a puppy, an Indian at the North 
Pole turns up his nose at sugar, a Neapolitan delights in his yard of maccaroni, 
and a Greenlander rejoices in biubber and train oil ; a dandy of the Land's End 
plunges with serene courage into the bowels of a Cornwall pie, and nothing 
more delights your genuine cockney than a dish of sausages, or a surfeit of 
black pudding. As far remote as the days of Aristophanes, the sausage maker 
and the black pudding seller are introduced into the comedy of the Kmghés, 
Our reporter furnishes a sample of a London sausage. maker. 

Jemmy Hoskins, a gentleman wearing a red cap, a remarkably greasy flannel 
jacket, and immensely thick grey overhaul stockings, appeared to sustain a 
claim for 1/ 18s. 6d. agairst Thomas Tubbs, a wholesale dealer in beef and 
perk sausages, black-puddings, and saveloys, and young Germans. It is impos- 
sible to say which was the dirtiest, the plaintiff or defendant ; the whole of the 
auditory very readily and politely made way for the savory venders. 

Commissioner—What’s this claim for, sir ? 

Jemmy Hoskins—For makin’ o’ sassingers, sir. 
| Detendant—You means for spilein on ’em, Jemmy. 

Jemmy Hoskins (knowingly)—I’ll spile you afore I done. (Laughter. ) 
Commissioner—Do you mean to say that this is for wages? 

Jemmy Hoskins—Yes, sir, for one week, in vich | made a matter o’ three 
ton o’ sassingers and young Garmins. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner—Three tons of sausages and young Germans? Why what do 
you mean! Explain yourself. How did you make them ? 

Jemmy Hoskins— Does your honor mean what on!—what did we make ’em 
on '!—cos if I was to tell that, why, perhaps, ——. (Laughter. ) 

Commissioner—Sir, you are bound to answer any thing [ ask. From what 
| re you manufacture so many sausages, and young Germans, as you call them? 
| Of beef? 

‘‘Beef!” said Jemmy Hoskins, reflectively, “Beef? yes—why, there sar- 
tanly was some beef that week ; and, let me see, we had two green ’uns, and no 
less nor three luckies !’’ 

Commissioner—And pray, sir, what is a green ’un ! 

Jemmy Hoskins—Vy, a hunfortunate pig, to be sure; a pig as don’t die a 
natteral wiolent death—one as goes off without being stick’d. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner—Then how does it die? 

Jemmy Hoskins—Ob, warious ways. Sometimes a pig gets the measles, 
and sometimes they gets smothered, and dies that way. (Great symptoms of 
nausea in court.) 

Commissioner—But surely you don’t use such unwholesome stuff for food 2 

Jemmy Hoskins—No, sir, we chops’em up for sassingers—(roars of laughter) 
—and wots werry bad indeed, we makes into saverlorsand Germans. We sea- 
sons up all on ’em weli,and dries ’em over burnin’ sor dust ! 

Commissioner—Upon my word, you are aclever fellow. Pray, what do you 
mean by lucky !—Tell the court what lucky is? 

Jemmy Hoskins—A lucky, sir, is a oss as meets with a haccident in the 
| street—sich as breakin’ a leg, getting a shaft rum inter him, and sich likes. 
(Langhter.) We're sure to buy him cheap, cos he must be sold. Meat’s beautiful, 
sir—you wouldn’t know it from ox or beef. Why, we picks out the prime parts 
for the cheap soup-houses and penny pieshops. (Roars of laughter ) 

Commissioner—Well, Mr. Thomas Tubbs, and what do you say to all this ? 

Say, sir (said Mr. Tubbs)—I say as how this ere man’s a lying warmint. 
The werry last day as he left me he spiled about three hundred weight of stuff. 

,Commissioner—Stuff !—what stuff? 

Mr. Tubbs—Why, the sassage meat, tobe sure. Instead of running the pro- 
per licker irter the skins he run’d in cold water, and, in course, the sassingers 
hadn’t got no taste nor flavor in ’em at all. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner—You hear this, Mr. Jemmy Hoskins? 

Year him (said Jemmy, indignantly)—in course, I years him. The mornin’ 
as he speaks on I was goin to fill the skins, and he comes up to me, and, taking 
a handful of sassage meat, he smells to it, and then, a shakin his head, he ses, 
‘‘Jemmy,” ses he, “ this yere’s rayther too strong; you'd better give it a rince 
over with the licker in the bilers.” ‘* Why, that’s for making ketchup,” ses I, 
“and that’s my perquisite.” 

Commissioner—What, make catsup from water that horseflesh has been 
boiled in ? 

Jemmy Hoskins—Yes, sir; the best mushroom ketchup in the world. (Roars 
of laughter.) 

A fat sleek-headed juryman here turned very sickly. Mr. Jemmy Hoskins 
continued —‘‘ Fact is, sir, nobody don’t know what they eats in London. 
[ wan’ts my money, that’s all, and if so be he don’t fork up—worse for him, 
that’s all. I ain’t said nothin about black puddins yet, nor young Germans, nor 
—( Laughter.) 

Commissioner—For Heaven’s sake, say nomore. Will you pay this man his 
claim ? 

After some altercations, Jemmy Hoskins agreed to take 1/. 10s. in liquida- 
tion of all demards. 

Immediately the case was over, our reporter was telegraphed by Mr. Thomas 
Tubbs, and an overture made, for the purpose of keeping the case out of the 
papers. The reporter referred the worthy sausage-maker to his editor. 











The Scotchman boasts of gobbets raw, 
Of haggis paunch, and cockie-leekie ; 
But sassage-meat may bear the bell, 
From any filthin gude Auld Reekie. 
As Samuel Veller said to Maude— 


** Don’t buy your wittles ready chor'd.” Sunday Times. 





DIDN’T YOU BORROW MY LONG BROOM ! 


Boundary questions, right of precedence, and such like courtly matters have 
every day to be settled; and even so Mrs. Juliana Hoskins appeared before 
the commissioners for a claim of two shillings and sixpence,—vulyo, “ half a- 
bull.” 

Commissioner—Who is the defendant, and what is the claim made for? 

“This ear’s the werry ooman as did it sir,” replied Mrs. Juliana Hoskins, 
pointing to a thick set lady of full ten stone (sinking the offal as they say at 
Newgate-market) weight. 

Commissioner—Are vou the defendant ! 

“No sir, I’m a lawful married ooman, vich I can prove, and my husband's 
name is Higginbotham.”’ (Roars of laughter.) 

Commissioner—Then you are Mrs. Higginbotham, I presume, madam ? 

“T is; and got my marriage lines to prove it, tho’ I say it.” (Laughter.) 
Commissioner—Then how will you pay this sam of two shillings and sixpence 
Mrs. Hoskins claims ? 

Mrs. Higginbotham—I’Il make her prove her words. 

“T just will,” rejoined Mrs. Hoskins. “ Up to this year werry time last 
week as wos but one, Mrs. Higginbotham and I was like two sisters.” (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

Commissioner—T wo roses on one stem ? 

Mrs. Higginbotham—No, sir ; but we both dealt at the same shop, and if I 
wanted a thing asI couldn’t get, Mrs. Hoskins ud lerd me hers ; aud I did the 
same for her when she run short.—( Roars of laughter)—and so, gentlemen, by 











vich we natterly 
Commissioner (impatiently )—What is this claim about, Mrs. Hoskins * 

‘« My long broom, sir,” replied Mrs. Hoskins, regularly bustling up. ‘I lives 
at No. 10, Baldwin’s-gardens, Leather-lane,—very good. Missis Higginbo- 
tham, she sends up her big boy Billy to borrow my long broom ; and so, as I 
was goin’ to say, as I'd jest lent my dellis and a cup and sarcer to Mrs. Higgin- 
botham, in course I ses take my long broom. (Roars.) Well, sir, by vich he 
takes it, and "— ; 

Commissioner—Yes ; and for heaven’s sake tell us what they did with it ? 

Mrs. Hoskins—* Jest what I was coming to sir,” replied the lady, looking 
daggers at the commissioner. “ Why, Billy broke the hardle short off, and 
his mother burnt half the hair off in sweeping dowa her hob.” (Immense 
laughter.) 

Commissioner—But, surely, being like two sisters, that is not worth quarrel- 
ling about ? 

“ Perhaps not, sir,”’ replied Mrs. Hoskins, tossing up her head; “ but she 
called me aw , and my husband ses [ shall make her prove her words.” (The 
whole court were here absolutely convulsed with laughter.) 

The case was dismissed, the commissioners evidently thinking— 
“In spite of Hoskins’ blush, 
A witness sometimes proves too mach.” 





Sunday Times. 





Prince Albert of Prussia. —A Berlin letter of the 8th instant, in the Cour- 
rier Francais, says :—* There is much talk here of the rupture of the marriage 
between an august personage, a member of the Royal family, and his wife, the 
sister of the King of the Netherlands. There are various rumors as to the 
cause of this event, which has, unhappily, been rendered too public by the in- 
discretion of some persons at Court. It is that the affair may be ar- 


ranged without further publicity, but that will be very difficult.” 
It appears that 23,739 foreigners visited the waters of Baden-Baden this 


year, and that they spent about 300,000/. The majority were English and Rus- 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. Washington Course, Annual J. C. Meeting, Wednesday, 22d Feb. 
CoLumBia, S. C. - Annual Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 10th Jan. 
KNoxviL_e, Tenn. Sweepstakes, ec:., Wedne ey April. 

Rep Brings, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Wednesday in May. 
TALLAHASSEE, Flo. Marion Course, Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 10th Jan. 
Wimineron, N.C. Clarendon Course, 12th of Jan. 














NOVEL POWER IN STEAM NAVIGATION. 

On Thursday the 17th ult., Mr. Lees delivered a lecture on steam naviga- 
tion, with a particular reference to the exposition of a principle proposed to 
be applied tu that purpose by Mr. Ruthven of this city, and for which he has 
taken out a patent. The lecturer gave a succinct statement of the history 
and progress of steam navigation, and remarked that the great obstacle to 
its extension was the imperfect nature of the paddle wheels. It was to ob- 
viate this imperfection that Mr. Ruthven had turned his attention, and his 
plan was sufficiently simple. It was to apply to the propulsion of the vessel 
the principle which was known as that adopted in * Barker’s Mill.” It con} 
sists of a tube horizontal or upright, into the extremity of which another tube 
crossing it at right angles was fitted, and open at both ends. When water 
was introduced into the first tube it naturally made its escape at the two ends 
of the angular tube, but in its escape it caused this tube to revolve; the 
water as it escaped sending the tube forward in an opposite direction to that 
by which it escaped and this with a force proportioned to the pressure of the 
water. The principle in fact, is precisely the same as that which causes the 
recoil in a gun when it is discharged. It had been attempted to be applied 
to steam navigation before, but had always failed—because, in the lecturer’s 
estimation, the water was always discharged below the surface, which im- 
peded its power of action. He illustrated this by experiments, which cer- 
tainly showed that the discharge of the water, below the surface of other 
water, was not nearly eo efficient as when it was discharged into the air. 
The mode of its application to the propulsion of vessels, was as we understood, 
by making apertures in the buws of the ship, through which the sea-water 
should flow into pipes, and thus would be conducted to the place where the 
steam-engine was situated. There the water would escape by a large pipe 
running across the vessel, and open at both ends with the apertures directed 
towards the stern, which upon the principle referred to, would have the ef- 
fect of sending the vessel forward. If it was wished to back the vessel, the 
apertures could be turned in the contrary direction; and if to stop her, they 
had only to be turned directly down towards the bottom, while the engine 
never ceased working. In this case, we understand the use of the engine 
would be to discharge the water out at the two apertures with a high degree 
of pressure, as the speed of the vesse] would be in proportion to the rush of the 
water. A small model was exhibited without asteam.engine which showed 
the soundness of the principle, by the small skiff sailing, backing, and even 
turning, in the water. The lecturer considered that vessels propelled in this 
way would have more velocity than those propelled by the paddle, besides the 
great advantage of dispensing with that imperfect implement. He recom- 
mended that a company should be formed, to have a vessel built to test the 
plan. The lecturer was listeued to throughout by an intelligent and respecta- 
ble audience with great interest: and at the close,a great number examined 
narrowly the working model.—Courant.—{[On Saturday last, Mr. Lees re- 
peated his lecture on the above subject to give many gentlemen an opportu- 
nity of hearing it, who had been Ccisappointed at not being able to gain ad- 
mission to hear it when first delivered. In the paragraph quoted above from 
the Courant, it is not mentioned in what particular this new application of 
Barker’s Mill differs from that invention as commonly applied. ‘The chief 
difference seems to consist in the water being forced through the tubes by 
steam, or other power of any kind, instead of by its own specific gravity 
acting fromaheight; since the force derived from a fall, obviously cannot 
be obtained in navigation. Among the subordinate advantages of the inven- 
tion Mr. Lees referred to the ease with which the water used for propulsion 
could be turned into any part of the vessel in cases of fire,and even thrown 
up into the rigging, by the same power by which it is forced through the 
tubes as a motive agent. It strikes us as another advantage of no mean im. 
portance that in cases of leakage the bilge water could be used and the or. 
dinary inlets closed up, so that the action of the engine would at once pump 
the vessel and keep it moving —Ed. Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 





A YORKSHIREMAN IN LONDON. 


At Worship street, an elderly countryman, of very decent appearance, but 
sickly-looking, who stated himself to be Hugh Bradwell, a native of Brampton, 
near Sheffield, has been twice before Mr. Broughton, the Magistrate, within the 
last few days, first to ask advice, and afterwards to complain that he had been 
robbed of every farthing he possessed by a couple of London sharpers. 


The old man first applied to the Magistrate last Friday, when it appeared 
from his statement that he had been involved in ruinous law proceedings in 
the country, and having been ill treated by the Yorkshire lawyers, had been 
advised to come to London to see the Attorney-General, who, he was told, 
would call his country attorney to account. He had, hitherto, been unable to 
see the Attorney-General, and he begged of the Magistrate to introduce him, 
to put him in the way of getting an interview. 

Mr. Broughton said, he apprehended that the Attorney-General was too 
much occupied to see any stranger who inquired for him, unless ander particu- 
lar circumstances. 

The applicant said, he had written to the Attorney-General, but had been 
answered by his clerk. 

Mr. Broughton asked to see the answer, and found it to be a note from 
Sir F. Pollock’s clerk, informing the applicant, in polite terms, that he could 
only transact business with Sir Frederick through professional agency. 

The applicant had with him a roll of papers relat ng to his own affairs, and 
from these was gleaned the following brief history of his misfortunes :—He 
and his brother were stone delvers, and had purchased a field, in which to work 
a quarry, but in ashort time the brother relinquished his share to the applicant 
Hugh, who soon found himself surrounded by difficulties, and in law, in conse- 
quence of alleged danger from the want of a fence between the quarry and the 
road, &c., and the result was that an officer went to his heuse to take him in 
execution for debt. Heescaped from the officer, and went to the house of a 
friend, but a sheriff’s officer and a constable pursued, and afterwards arrested 
him in the adjoining county ; and for alleged ili-usage and violence, which it 
was alleged he then sustained from them, he afterwards brought an action, 
which was tried before Lord Abinger last March at Derby, and the Jury gave 
a verdict with 501. damages against the defendants, Drake aud Ironside. The 
applicant had a newspaper of later date, from which it appeared that anew 
trial had been moved for in the Court of Exchequer, but refused by the Court. 
The applicant said that, besides other expenditure, he had given his attorney 
16]. in the course of the action, for necessary expenses, and having gained his 
cause, he wanted to get the 50l. which had been awarded him as damages, as 
well as to be repaid his costs, &c., but he could never get them from his attor- 
ney, who said that he had laid out more than he received, and had also receiv. 
ed an order not to pay money to the applicant. The latter said, that the quarry 
had cost him altogether about 500!., and he had been so harassed that he was 
ruined in health also, and had been the inmate of an hospital. He had been 
advised, however, that if he came to London, the Attorney-General would 
make his attorney hand over the morev. 

: Mr. Broughton told him that he had been very badly advised. He was not 
likely to get an interview with the Attorney-General ; and even if he did, 
that Learned Gentleman could not do what he wished, and make the lawyers 
pay him 501., when they claimed 1501. from him. The best advice the Magis- 
trate could give him was to make the best of his way back to the country as 
soon as possible. 

The applicant said, he would go immediately to the railway to take a place 
back to the country, and he left the court for that purpose. 

_ On Saturday, he came to the Court again, to state that he had in the mean- 
time been robbed of every penny he possessed. He stated, that while he was 
enquiring his way to the railroad on Friday afternoon, a man, who appeared to 
be a countryman like himself, said, that he also was going by railway, and 
would show him to it; but observed that they might as well have a glass of 
ale together first. His companion accordingly led him to a public-house, 
where they had some ale, and had a good deal of talk about country matters. 
Another person, apparently a stranger to the first, then entered, and soon gave 
them to understand that he had just come into possession of large property, 
some hundreds of which he meant to devote to works of charity. Addressing 
himself to applicant’s companion, he offered to give him 501. to take to the 
poor of his parish in the county, provided he could produce as much in proof 
of his being respectable and trustworthy. Applicant, after hinting at his mis- 
fortunes, said it was not likely he could show 50l., for out of 6l., there remain- 
ed hardly sufficient to take him back into the country. The benevolent stran- 
ger promised that he should have the 50!. upon his retura from the railway, 

ut affected to doubt that either he or his companion would return. The first 
man offered to leave his pocket book and money as security for his coming 
back, and the applicant bein persuaded to do the same, he deposited all the 
money he had, 31. 5s. 6d. ite then went out with the first man, who was to 
show him the railway ; but that fellow soon slipped out of his company ; the 
other, he found, was already gone off with the money from the public- 


Mr. Broughton said, he often heard of countrymen being plundered by such 


— - London, but generalfy they were not Yorkshiremen who were so 
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THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 
How can we describe Paris without speaking of the King of the French? It 


is a difficult task, full of uncertainty peril; and yet we will attempt the 
enterprise, in order that this rapid coup d’eil thrown upon the Parisian world 
may be as complete as possible. You have already seen that ever and anon, 
at every turn, in the city and out of the city, everywhere, the King of the 
French has presented himself to our notice, to our remembrance, to our study. 
Let us, then, give him a chapterto himself; it will not be the one the least 
read in this sketch of Paris. The king of whom we speak has been tried by 
every kind of fortune—exile has passed over his head without bending 
it. Like all the French, he has been the very devoted subject of his Majesty 
Louis XVIII., and his Majesty Charles X., of august and sainted memory. He 
has acted like a man in the opposition ; but his opposition was calm, austere, 

atient, for in these days it is by patience that crowns are saved and gained. 

ut what courage and what composure are necessary thus to wait for forty 
years, until the hour of royalty has struck for you! Thus his Majesty King 
Louis Philippe has been more than patient—he has been an honest man. This 
part of first prince of the blood royal, ef first subject of the King of France, suit- 
ed him admirably ; it suited his manners, his taste, his wish, to re-make a ruined 
fortune, and to bring up, as he thought proper, the young and numerous family 
reserved for this illustrious destiny. You would deceive yourself, then, if you 
fancied the Duke of Orleans dreaming of the crown worn by the king, his cousin. 
He neither waited for it nor hoped for it, and, more still, he did not desire it. 
This throne attacked, but attacked by other means than legal opposition, would 
have found in the Duke of Orleans a loyal defender. Was not he, in fact, the 
worthy grandson of the Regent Orleans, that loyal trustee of the crown of 
France, an honest gentleman, prouder to preserve the throne of France to its 
rightful heir than to place it upon a prince of his own house ! 

You know the thunderbolt of the three days of July, 1830, and how, with 
one blow, fell that benevolent,devoted, inoffensive monarchy, to whom ungrate- 
ful France had been indebted for fifteen years of glory, of liberty, of repose, of 
almost incredible fortune. It was broken with the senseless delight of chil- 
dren who break a plaything which pleases and charms them. However, it was 
necessary to replace this king of France, who had returned into exile. These 
hours of interregnum are grievous and terrible for a people who need order 
and authority. Whom shallthey obey? How can it be arranged, so that, 
among those thirty-two millions of kings which France contains, each shall be 
contented to abdicate in favour of one! However, people cry, Vive le Roi! 
from necessity, from habit, from the instinct of a fellowship which is imperish- 
able. Vive le Rot! say what you will, this will always be a saving cry in 
France. At this conquering sound the France of 1830 is appeased. Europe 
is quieted, the old monarchies feel less unstable ; the citizens, proud and 
happy with their victory, shut themselves up in their entrenchments ; the peo- 
ple, satisfied with themselves return to their daily labours. In this France, so 
thoroughly overturned, everything recommences at the cry of Vive le Roi! 
and, certainly, France ought to consider itself very happy to have met, at this 
terrible and awfu) moment, this popular King, who comes through torn-up pave- 
ments, and the anger of a whole city, to put everything in its place after the 
revolution of three days. 

It is not that this gentleman king, in spite of the revolution which crowned 
him, has not in his mind and heart all the instincts of royalty. On the contra- 


a crown ; he loves its pomps, its fétes, its ceremonies, and its privileges. He 
seems never to have enough grandeur and enough écla¢ around him. His de- 
light would be to surround himself with a brilliant court, to which crowd all the 
great monarchical names. He knows exactly how much warmth and deference 
is due to new men and new virtues. He has the twofold instinct of the gen- 
tleman and the Parisian citizen—the grandson of Saint Louis and the king ef 
the revolution of July. His life is grave, industrious, and serious. He often 
rises before daybreak : as soon as he wakes his work begins. He reads the 
despatches of his ambassadors, he prepares the labour of the day—you see that 
he acts from a knowledge of the importance of one additional day in his reign. 
He reads very few newspapers except the English ones, but he tolerates them 
all. You would find in the Kings’s ante-chamber, by the side of the sheets 
which defend his Government with the greatest amount of conscience and cou- 
rage, the vilest and most atrocious pamphlets against his person. He says 


that every one must live—that a pamphlet never killed any but dead men— | 


and that he accepted the inconveniences of the liberty of the press in accepting 
its advantages. His breakfast is soon finished, after which it is his ministers’ 
turn : with these he lives in the greatest familiarity. ‘The man whom he adopts 
has at once, at all times, a free admission to the king: he is received at any 
hour of the day or night. The king espouses the cause of his ministers as he 
would his own ; he takes an interest in his success in the restrum—in his success 
of every kind ; he defends him warmly and sincerely, and when he is obliged to 
displace him he never says ‘‘ Adieu,” but ‘‘ Aurevoir.” These gone, he adopts 
those who come as he had adopted their predecessors,—soaccustomed is this 
constitutional king to the complicated and difficult mechanism of a representative 
government. The king prefers this chatting without ceremony, but not without 
advantage, with each of his ministers, to the imposing discussion of a cabinet 
council : when he is ¢éte-d-téte with a man he is almost irresistible. 
quent, he conquers, he takes captive every will. Ifthe king wishes to gain a 
man, he accosts him in the way most likely to suit him; and when once he 
wins him over he succeeds in his end. 
Lafitte in the first days of the revolution of July. ‘‘ Follow us, gentlemen !”’ 
“ Follow us!” This was making M. Lafitte a partner of 


Lafitte by the arm. 
Thus General Lafayette knew him well. 


the throne of France. 


discontents which have formed a large part of the popularity of M. Lafayette: 
he returned from him overwhelmed and astounded. 


during the night upon the feelings of the day, or in making new friendships, 
for he does not disdain one friendship in his kingdom. ‘The workman who 
passes him, must go away satisfied with the king. His familiarity is at once 
dignified and frank. His good sense is exquisite; even its severity is tem- 
pered with grace only to be found in him. He detests the smoke of tobacco, 
and thinks that in a royal chateau the smell of it is abominable ; but, as every 
one smokes at the present day, he has found a way of complaining of it which 
offends no one. One day Marshal Lobau came, his clothes being impregnated 
with the smoke of a whole corps. ‘ Stop!” said the king; ‘‘ they say that I 
have a will, and yet I cannot prevent my footmen from smoking in my ante- 
room, which annoys me.”’ He likes to see himself surrounded by visitors, so- 
licitors, people who are departing to, or returning from, a distance ; and it is 


that he has not himself seen the countries which they visit. From noon to 
three o'clock he receives those who wish to speak to him. He has for alla 
word of encouragement, of precedent, of advice, and he speaks to each appro- 


men and machines ; to politicians of M. de Metternich, of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, of all those men who lead the world; and he affects when he speaks of 
them to be full of courtesy, for he is well acquainted with all the hard speeches 
which are made against him at the Courts of Europe ; but he consoles himself 
with the thought that, but for him, the Courts of Europe would have had other 
occupation than slander or calumny. His learning is extensive, his memory 
tenacious, his look imposing ; he is easy of access ; whoever wishes to see him 
has only to repair to the Tuileries on public reception days. You may enter 


At first his Majesty walks round the saloon, saying something polite to each of 
the invited ladies, speaking to each in her own language ; and sometimes at 
every step he is obliged to change the question rm the language. Then in 
their turn the gentlemen pass before the king, when he raises his head, fixes 
his looks upon you, and awes you by the dignity of his manner. Around him 
everything is naturally arranged, with a view to future history. He has dis- 
covered an admirable method of doing several great things—it is to save from 
their ruin the monuments which are crumbling to dust; it is to finish those 
which are begun. Thus he saved Versailles—thus he places the last stone 
on Arc de Triomphe de |’ Etoile. He gives a dinner every day, at which he 
receives all the great people of Europe. 
handsomely served. People quote as models his cellars, his dining-room, his 
kitchens, his plate. 
his rooms must be lighted with as much brilliancy as the rooms in old times at 
Versailles. He never thinks enough wood and wax candles are burnt in his 
house. His guests must be surrounded with profusion and served with un- 
wearied attention. 


istry, at the longest computation, is safe for five or six weeks, the king is.a 
happy man. He has a natural love for all superior men of whatever kind; he 
seeks them, he draws them to himself, he gives them good places by his side : 
he is never at a loss, his speech is easy, and his memory prompt ; he has seen 
and studied much, and, better still, he has learnt much ; he has been tried by 
and bad fortune ; a prince of the blood, a soldier, an outlaw, an exile, a 
schoolmaster, a king, he has been on a level with all these various conditions. 
The movement and variety of his lite Louis Philippe carries in his thoughts 
and conversation. He has friends, true friends, in all parts of the world; in 
the United States, in Italy, in Germany, and, above all, in England, where he 
has recently received a large inheritanze called the Standish Museum ; and he 





is the host of all these friendshi A politician, attentive to the least mur- 
murs of men and parties, he understands, with wonderful precision, what this 


ry, he loves royalty, like a man who knows how to hold a sceptre and to wear | 


He is elo- | 


It is incredible what he did with M. | 


Thus spoke he to the members of the Chamber of Deputies, while holding M. | 
More than | 


once he repaired to the new king, quite ready to show some of those puerile | 


Thus the life of the king is spent in studying in the morning, in reflecting | 


very rarely that he does not speak to them fluently in their own language, or | 


priately—to the artist of paintings and statues ; to the manufacturer of work-— 


by giving your name at the door, and putting a little embroidery on your dress. | 


He chooses that his table shall be | 


He loves to receive visitors, as well as to give dinners; | 


Enter his abode, and were you the most obscure of his _ 
visitors, the hundred valets in the ante-chamber would rise as one man In| 


the numerous réunions of the Tuileries, when business prospers, when his min- | Aan 
' filly Vespa, D.I., carrying 8¥t. 101b., and beating Lottery, out of Pleds: Malibra Dye 
d, but st! 


 tish Turf. In 1835 Whtsker’s get won eleven prizes, including the 


‘den & Corbin, and sent to the United States, where he ha 


tT 

who the palace a SI. 
man enters with a smi ee 
who leaves, will think to-morrow Finally her whi npc Wha: ‘Dat one 
acious, never forcing his poliieness upon any one, but, ~ = S*€-sing, and 
ing till he can be affable, without losing his dignity ; he is ne CONT ary wait, 
ease than when surrounded by all these passions and rival ambitio Mure at hig 
is truly aking. Tocalm one, to excite another, to restrain this 10n8: then he 
membrance of the past, to stimulate that one in view of the — by the re. 
youth to the young men and age to the old ones, to defend eigen tO extg} 
empire and the restoration, to exalt Napoleon, to pity and protect a doth the 
X., and to re-unite all these opposite sympathies round the revol Sing Charles 
of which he always speaks with an exalted gratitude—these are er of July, 
ments of the king. In his palace of the Tuileries, when the whole oc “PPY mo. 
pressing and pushing, when his large saloons sparkle with a thoues '8 there, 
when Parisian conversation shoots, and is lost, in the boundless fields of lights, 
wit, grace, and imagination, it is an interesting sight to see the “why Preneh 

from one to the other, moving in all directions among these gr tay 
5 80 atten. 
aming, talking 








tive to his words, persuading, convincing, laughing, praising, b] 
and even thinking aloud. You have then, and then only, the highes 

idea of France, such as it is, in all its meridian glory, the zenith ra poate 
of aristocracy, of fortune, of wit, and of art. Above all, this man aa authority, 
with labour and dangers, is the father of a family. His peculiar proven 
to be, to bring up, instruct, and enrich his children. He early kecmece Seems 
a large family, in our days, is, for princes, the most excellent, the Sean wnat 
and the most easily pardoned of all luxuries. Not long since he h; 1 nous, 
than five sons, the pride and support of his throne. ‘They were all se NO less 
at college, among other children of their age ; they followed the ae Up 
contended for the same prizes, and of these prizes. so envied and — 
they have had their share, but not without great difficulty and hard st ee 
these children have been, for the king, a delightful subject of paternal dn 
and zeal ; he has directed them one after another. These children ha 
his joy and his pride ; he has loved them at the same time with passion and 
dence. Those who are dead he has mourned in such a way as to a = 
from the most insensible. Amidst these unexpected griefs, the oo tears 
daughter, the Princess Marie, the death of his son, the Duke of Orlea . = 
prince royal, the courage of the king has not failed him ; but how idan = 
he been in his tears, how great in his grief ! ng has 

By the side of the king, looking like the good angel of this royal family, T 

queen, a daughter of kings, married the Duke of Orleans when he mane ove 
fugitive. At that time the house of Bourbon had but little prospect of . 
cending the throne of France. Jt had fallen from too great a height to | ee 
rise again from such a depth. The marriage of the Duke of Orleans nt chy 
wife was founded then, much more upon mutual esteem and affection thr 
upon interested motives. The Duchess of Orleans loved her husband » pe 
because he was unhappy, because he was poor, a wanderer, an exile. ey, or 
even to the reproaches of those relations among whom he had emigrated "She 
loved him next for the fortitude with which he supported his ill fortune—for hie 
patience—for the noble life which he led in the enjoyment of domes). } - 
ness. ‘These two distinguished persons were admirably suited to be always 
supporting each other, a little above their position, whatever that salen 
might be. Once upon the throne, the Duchess of Orleans acted and thought 
like a queen. She had been consulted by her husband in all the important 
speculations of their life, as landholders and capitalists ; she is equally contial 
in the management of political affairs. She is queen, as she has been mother of 
a family, without ostentation ; on the contrary, though very laborious and dee 
voted, she has taken care to conceal her labours—Jues Jayzy, jn Heath's 
Picturesque Annual. v 
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IMPORTED TRUSTEE. + York 

HIS magnificent horse (the property of WaLTEeR LivinesTon, Esq, of N ¥ a 

the sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, !s ae 

stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will be let to mares 4! Fifty ie 

lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare 's (" 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. _ pLEY 

Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRA 

Pedigree, Performances, etc., of Trustee 

Trustee, a ch.h., foaled in 1829, and bred hy W. Ridsdale, was got by ‘n, The 
Emma by Whisker (brother to Whalebone, Woful. Wire, &c.), the sire of Memna pe 
Colonel, etc. Emma (bred by the trustees of Lord Strathmore in 1524) was ae ute 
side Fairy, by Hermes, out of Vicissitude by Pipator—Beatrice by Sir Pete), 

See Stud Book. : 

Catton, sire of Trustee, was got by Golumpns, own brother to Hed 
his dam Lucy Gray by Timothy (by Delpini, out of Cora by Matchem . 
Florizel, out of Phrenzy by Eciipse. Catton won 7 times at Doncaster, i} at 
Newmarket, and ] at Preston. During his career he won 14 successive races, 4! rs of his 
over one. As will be seen by the Calendar, he was one of the best fou “er . 
day, and is the sire of many well-known winners, among whom are Tarrare, sharlotie 
the St. Leger, Anna, sister to Tayrare, David, Contest, Minster, Diana, Lady 
Mundig, &c. &c. See Watherby’s Racing Calendar. by Staité 

At the Epsom Meeting, 1835, Mundig, own brother to Trustee, won the Der) ©, 
for 3 yr. olds, carrying Sst. 71b., mile and a half, 128 subsc) ibers ; 14 started i Ibrabils 
cot, Pelops, Ibrahim, Selinus, Coriolanus, by Emilius, &c. &c. 7to4 ag placed 
3 to 1 against Ascot, 6 to 1 against Mundig. Ascot came in second, Ibrahim _ Giles, 

At Epsom Meeting, in the Spring of 1832, Trustee ran third to St. Giles (5! 





Catton, out o 


ley and Wanderer 


{ ucy OF 
), grandam Lucy") 
6 York, 3a 
id walbed 


vliy & Ridsdale 
Margrave, and Trustee, at this time belonged to the same owners. Gully deo rakes 
for the Derby Stakes, 101 subscribers, beating Margrave (winner of the St. b 


both at Doncaster and Newmarket), Beiram (winner of the July an 
Kate, Emiliana, Non Compos, Rounceval, Mixbury and 13 otlers, *: 00 guiness 
After this race, Trustee was purchased by the Duke of Cleaveland for 20 nor others 
At Doncaster, the same year, he was beaten by Margrave and Birdcatclier, 
placed ; 73 subs. . dden by Ct! 
| Attbe Newmarket Houghton Meeting, same year, Trustee, at Sst. 41d.0 ht 7 
ney, beat Mr. Greville’s Dryad, 7st. 10lb., D.M., ina match, 300 sovs. @ 5! e,h. 
to one on Trustee. ceval 
At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1833, Trustee ran second to Roun ah 
he had previously beaten,) for the Oatland Stakes, D.I., 15 subs., beating C0 
Bizarre, Lady Fly, Argent, and Hokee Pokee 
At the same Meeting he won the Claret Stakes of 200 sovs. each, 
7ib., D.I.; 8 subs. ; beating Minster, Beiram, and Margrave, a secon 
ting on Trustee. aie 
At Newmarket First Spring Meeting he beat Lord Conyngham’s Mins 
in a match across the flat, 200 sovs., h. ft. ; 7 to 4 on Trustee. 
At York August Meeting, same year, he was beaten by Voluna for the 
tion, 2 miles, 11] subs.; 5 to 2on Trustee. ' r 
At the same meeting, Trustee was beaten by Voluna and Titus, carry!” 
miles. : carrying 58t- 5ib 
At the Doncaster September Meeting, he won the Claret Stakes, 
two miles, three subs., beating Pickpocket, by St. Patrick, &c. | Mark Wood's Oak 
At the Newmarket Craven Meeting, 1834, Trustee ran second to Sir 84 Lord Bxete"™ 


Chit 


(whom 
peiraal, 


h ft., carrying 6st 
d time even vet 
ter, st ib. eact, 


Great gubscriP” 


gst. S10 T° 


‘ s . l’s 
Galata (winner of the Oaks), Chantilly, Ann, by Catton, and Col. Pee ‘ : 
2 against Trustee. and 8 to | against Vespa. In this race Trustee we = ae agai 
| Newmarket First 7 Meeting, 1835, having stood his training, ©”) 14 Cleavela® 
' and beaten by Col. Peel’s Nonsense, and Lord Exeter’s Datura, when 
| ordered him to be sold. 
Catton, Trustee’s sire, had seven winners in the year 1836 on 
won twelve prizes. He had thirty-two of his get entered for the 
' 1835 Catton had six winners—Mundig Aratus, Contest, Chancellor oy Do 


the English TH a 
big things in no won 


: - ng’ 
ton prises, including the Derby Stakes at Epsom, of ££3,300 = @ runners of the Ba 


hisker, the sire of Trustee’s dam, Emma, has several very Gold Cups # Li" 


J} and Northallerton. by the Duke 
wy vustes ran 3d for the Derby, 101 subscribers, and was parchases a Messi# 
Cleaveland after the race for 2000 guineas, and was percnnee es es standing batt 


Jersey, on Long Island, and in Virginia, with the most eminent success. 
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Dee. al. 
anes Petitions. —At Thames-street police-office on Friday, a man named 

Bie in, alias Harris, was brought before Mr. Ballantine on a charge of 
Wm. two sovereigns from Messrs Smith and Fuller, ship-tank manufac- 
optaining Mill-wall, Poplar, under false pretences. Mr. Smith, the prosecutor, 
-grers, ° aA oner came to him on the 16th of June last, and stated he had been 
ssid ee father on the corn-market, engaged in extensive speculation in grain, 

ry t they had both been very unfortunate and involved in difficulties. The 
god she added that a broker was coming into the house to distrain for rent, 
rene fearful that all his goods would be seized. The prisoner’s tale 
oy" jausible, and he had so much the appearance of a distressed gentle- 
-~ “aa he proposed to his partner to present kim with a sovereign. Mr. 
. et however, said, ** Let us be charitable, Smith, while we are about it, 
P 4 ae him a sovereign each,” which he egreed to, and the prisoner received 
j Se afterwards found the prisoner was a begging-letter impostor.—The 

Pri soner—Now take care, Sir, take care; do you mean to say you ever saw 

¢ before '—Mr. Smith—I’li swear you are the man. You then had the bear. 
rs of a gentleman, and now you appear like the mate of a ship. There is a 
me liarity about your nose; I know you by your nose.—Prisoner— What, 
‘wear t0 a man by his nose! A pretty thing, indeed, upon my word—swear 
- , man’s nose.—Mr. George Bur, clerk to Messrs Smith and Fuiler, also 
‘entified prisoner—he knew him by his voice.—Prisoner— What, swear to a 
at's yoice! You are worse than your master. Swear to a man's voice. 
Oh, the wickedness of this world !—Mr Ball antine—You seem to have a par- 
ular objection to being identified under any circamstance whatever. Let us 
‘aor what the Mendicity Society say about you.— Wm Horsford, a constable 
s the employ of the Society, said the prisoner was a notorious impostor, who, 
yy means of begging letters, containing well manufactured and pathetic tales, 
f distress, and by other specious representations, had been for many years 
ptgining money from humane and charitable noblemen,’gentlemen, and trades- 
men. Witness had been for some time in search of him, apprehended him in 
Hackney Wick, in the house of another begging-letter impostor. He had 
yeen frequently convicted.—The prisoner, in defence, said all the witnesses 
were mistaken ; that there was aconspiracy against him, and if the magistrate 
jared to convict he would appeal against the decision.—Mr. Ballantine said 
se would give the prisoner an opportunity of doing so, for he should convict 
»im as an incorrigible rogue and vagabond, who went about obtaining from the 
yenevolent what was intended for the relief of honest poverty. He sentenced 
ihe prisoner to three months’ imprisonment and hard labour.—Prisoner— 
Three months and hard labour! Very well; I shall appeal—upon my soul 
] will. 

Anecdote of Admiral Hopson.—In the first action in which Admiral Hopson 
hen a boy) was engaged, after fighting cheerfully for two hours, he enquired 
of the sailors for what they were contending ; and on being told that the ac- 
yon must last till the white rag at the eremy’s mast-head was struck, he ex. 
siimed, ‘* Oh, if that’s all, I will see what I can do!” At this moment the 
sips were engaged yard-arm and yard-arm, and obscured in smoke; and our 
young hero, noticing this circumstance, determined to “haul down the enemy’s 
fag or die in the attempt. Accordingly he mounted the shrouds, walked 
ycross the main-yard, and unperceived, gained that of the French Admiral’s 
sip, when, ascending with agility to the main-top-gallant mast-head, he struck 
ihe fag, and by the same route returned with it. The enemy’s flag having 
jisappeared, the British tars shouted victory, by which the crew of the French 
sip were thrown into confusion, and fled from their guns; the officers, sur- 
prised at the event, endeavoured to rally them, but the English sailors seized 
the opportunity for boarding the vessel, and took her. At this juncture young 
Hopson descended from the shrouds with the French flag, which he displayed 
ntiumph. He was immediately promoted to the quarter-deck, went rapidly 
through the several ranks of the service, and proved one of its most distin- 
guishing Ornaments. 

Poetry has a natural alliance with our best affections. It delights in the 
beauty and sublimity of the outward creation and of the soul. It indeed pour- 
ays with terrible energy the excesses of the passions; but they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are full of power, which command awe, 
and excite a deep though shuddering swmpathy. Its great tendency and pur 
pose is to carry the mind beyond ane above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of 
ordinary life ; to lift it into a purer element, and to breathe into it more pro- 
found and generous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of Nature, brings 
back the freshness of youthful feeling, revives the relish of simple pleasures, 
keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our being, 
efines youthful love, strengthens our interest in human nature, by a vivid 
lineation of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies over 
\| classes of society, knits us by new ties with universal being, and through 
xe brightness of its prophetic visions, helps Faith to lay hold on the future 
ie, 
for once that secresy is formally imposed upon you, it is impelled a hun- 
red times by the concurrent circumstances. Allthat your friend says to you, 
ishis friend, is entrusted toyou only. Much of what a man tells you in the 
jour of affliction, in sudden anger, or in any outpouring of his heart, should 
ve sacred. In his craving for sympathy, he has spoken to you as to his own 

Ona recent occasion, says an exchange, as the marriage ceremony was 
about to be performed in a church in a neighbouring town, when the clergyman 
desired the parties wishing to be married to rise uf, a large number of ladies 
mmediately rose ! 

A John Bullism.—There is a mute attached to Kensal Green Cemetery, that 
nas 80 lost the faculty of speech, that if any one was to offer him a pot of beer 
de couldn’t say “* no” to it.— 

How to make Gooseberry Fool.—Take your gooseberry, and after having 
varefully pared off the stalk and the husk, wash it gently for four honrs in cold 
water. Having done this with the gooseberry the fool is perfect. 


Surring times,” as the hasty pudding said to the spoon.—-‘I insist on your tak- 
og your hat off,” as the high wind said to the Quaker.—** 1’ll be blowed first,” 
is the bad fire said to the cook when she wanted it to burn up.—* This must 
velooked into,” as Sammy said to his father’s watch, when he heard it tick. 


The Smile.—There are few persons capable of smiling gracefully. A really 
srceful smile, emanating from the heart, playing lightly and in beauty around 
‘ue lips, casting an expression of pure benevolence over the countenance, and 
vearing—as such asmile will—the mark of intelligence, aad of a frank and 
ipen disposition, is a rare gift indeed, and proclaims the possessor a mem- 
ver of the aristocracy of nature. Without the stars and ribbons, the marks of 
it royal favour, he may stand perhaps on a higher pedestal than many who bear 
eh brillaint decorations. Never take the trouble of asking a bond from a 
verson who can really smile ; and dread no deception ; for no ordinary observer 
‘ill ever be imposed upon by a sneer, grimace, or distortion of the lips. 


_ Wilkes never lost his presence of mind, but was always full of resources. 
Vnen he was apprehended by the King’s messengers, the” warrant incladed 
Vourehill the poet, who entered the room just as Wilkes was captured. 
“Thompson, my dear fellow,” cried Wilkes, as if overjoyed to see him, 
‘they have jast seized me, and the warrant includes Churchill. You are not 
‘kely to see Churchill yourself, but if you meet any of his friends, beg them 
warn him to get out of the way.” Churchill took the hint, and after a few 
“servations about Mrs Thompson, he took his leave, and took good care to be 
ou pretty quickly directly he was clear of the house. 


There is an opening for somebody,” as the Kentuckian said, when a croco- 
“le expanded his jaws and looked hungry. 
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1] BERKSHIRE PIGS. ’ 
( TARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham, Morris Co., ¥. J., will be prepared the ceming 
th Soring to execute orders for thorongh-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom tne imported boar 
ve ourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
‘ocured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y : 

Mek from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
ne} 08 ship beard at New York, for twenty-five 10 thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
“led, wnen desired, at $3 per bbl. 

‘ “rsons desiring either pigs or tall growa animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
,-8 of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of canal 


re 
"a 


York tation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 
Wisin tat ia, (Dec. 24.) 








HE SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
T annual races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., will com- 
A wence on Wednesday, the 22d February, 1343, and continue as follows :— 
«8 Day—Purse $1000, four mile heats. 
7nd Day—Purse $75N, three mile heats. 
an Day—Purse $500, two mile heats. 
In aa Day—Handicap, three mile heats. 
race pte to the above purses, the Club will also give a Cup, value $200, for a 
and 16 — run on Thursday, the 23d, the horses to be jockied by members of the Club, 
(Dee ee by memvers. Distance, a single dash of two miles. : ‘ 
pte JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y. 


we 5° PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
par wbecribes offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city. 
ess. r- ase of materials, and as general agent for anyihing appertaining to the busi- 
Patch, Ch, matters intrusted to his care will be attended to w th punctuality ana des 
Mapes, Be 80S Moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J 

Alle, Sq.,C. ©. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 
communications must be post paid. 

P . wet Mane 2 bak F Commission Agent, ‘ 

Y or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. n-stree 
—<, New August, 1842—faug. 27-t. f.) TemrpeR tee 


Hf ‘DOG FOR SALE. 
T poanase™4 Bull and Terrier dog Spring, eighteen months old, weighing forty-four 
i) 


T further particulars, enquire at the office of this paper (Dec. 17. 











CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHAR LESTON,S 
. , . c. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and re tfully 
Hees them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted th hout 
the furniture renovated, ana every necessa ; measure adopted J mivinaaet te eh 
“Than eee and Travellers. “ r Prmaersapgene 
€ determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table wit 
the market affords, and he deems it snacesesany to a that his stock of ‘Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rai 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 
Boarders, either families, or siagle geatlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows: 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... .-...---e-seeceeceeec-nae $8 pr. week, 





: do. (Ladies’ ordimary).........20-000s-eeseee-ee0------. 10 pr. Week 
SURE ncinceutuienssapiibahanstehimeibesendneniminunecensse , : 
(Oct.15.) --- Iltpr. day. 
STALLIONS, 


TO BE SOLD OR LET olin’ OR MORE SEASONS. 
AIN. 


He is by Paulowitz out of a Paynator Mare, her dam by Delpini, &c. &c. ‘Paulowit 
Orville, and Cervantes, were half orothers.) , Cain is the pre. of Lucy, Gitseae Coste. 
way, lon, Languish, (the dam of Lord Westmister’s Ghuznee, the winner of the Oaks 
in 1841). Uncle Toby, Donoid, Tubalcain, Remnant, and numerous other winners. 


DR. FAUSTUS. 


the Doncaster St. Leger in i815 Dr. Faustus is a dark brown, of immense power. He 
won twenty one Races, and is the sire of several winners. 

From the great size, symmetry, and excellent color of his half-bred Steck, he has 
proved himself a valuable Sta!lion for hunters, &c. 


THE MUMMY. 


He is by Memnon, the winner of the Leger in 1825, and is out of Mouche, by Emilius, 
the winner of the Derby in 1823, which horse has covered for seyeral seasons at 50 so- 
vereigns each mare. The Mummy only started twice, and won both his races. 


TAMWORTH. 

He is by Outlaw, outo * Bustard mare. the dam of Lucy, The Dev of Algiers, Can- 
ton, &c. Tamworth was a very successful Race Horse; he won the Tradesmen’s Cup 
at Chester, and many other important races. Outlaw was by Muley out of Medora, the 
dam of Posthuma, &c. Tamworth’s stock are very superior. 


DRAYTON. 


He is by Muley out of Prima Donna, by Svothsayer, Tippety Witchet, by Waxy, Hare 
by Sweetbriar, &c. Muley is by Orville, out of Eleanor, the winner of the Derby and 
Oaks ; he wasa Stallion of great celebrity, being the sire of Margrave, the winner of tho 
ee St. Leger ; Little Wonder, winner of the Derby. Muley Moloch, Gibraltar, &c. 

rayton is a brown horse without white, standing 16} hands high, with extraordinary 
power and substance, has a docile temper, and was a great favorite forthe Derby in 
1840, but met with an accident, which prevented his starting in public. 


MEERUT. 


He is by Muley, out of an Election mare, which mare was the dam of Margrave, own 
brother to Meerut, and the winner of the Doncaster St. Leger. Margrave’s Stock are 
carrying all before them in America, and Meerut from his blood and size is likely to 
make a first rate Stallion. 

For particulars, apply by letter, post paid, to Edmund Peel, Esq., Bonehill House, Fazeley 
Staffordshire. f Dec. 10—3t.*) 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—OLD BOOKS—STATIONERY—PAPER—TYPE—PRINTS, 
MUSIC, &c. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER AGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 
(Of 20 years standing). 

ILMER & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpool, desire to call the attention of the 

proprietors of public News Rooms and Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, aud Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool fur the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercial ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and new books, with much 
more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 

Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express editions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and aiso by the steam ships sailing from Liverpool and other English 

orts. 
. They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and fora confirmation of 
this opinion, they have great pleasure in referring to Messrs. Harnden & Co., of New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. 

Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by booksellers, statieners, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to *‘ WiLmerR & Smitu, 32 Church-street, Liverpool,” or orders 
= be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Co's Express establishments inthe United 

tates. 

The following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
which will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 
advance. 

London Daily Morning Papers. 


NEO — BONS © 3. ca ccccsttnsbicossanesesao Soca’ ee 
EE SEND evnc condcccibevedacecoccsess 5d ....6 100 
Ry CONE Biusn Soe cnscsevedcodcssssicsoes 5d ....6 10 0 
Morning Post ............ éaenntaséequneeunderes 5d ....6 10 0 
ae 5d ....6 10 0 
London Daily Evening Papers. 
Sun—published at_...... SabkitoVitastacededie 5d ....6100 
NOD edcisetsintbehdes dininndéxwesctastaensie 5d ....6100 
Sl iiiusigicl pis ann ddieliihé pals eacinamatialre 5d .... 6 100 
| A See Ste gS ey See 5d ....6 10 0 
Shipping Gazette....... Medesea sbigeoneeesvaare 6d ....7 160 
Three times each week. 
NS EE I La acta ee 
ee ee, SRE EOE Sd ....3 50 
Eee $d....5 50 
Whitehali Evening Post ............-........-.-- Sd .cee3 50 
Twice each week. 
Record, with supplements ................---.-- on Re 
Patriot, ** Eee cas awie re ee 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 
UR IRI G DE hiisecndcescindectscccucusess a. 8' 50 
Literary Gazette and Spectator................ Musee 19 


Court Journal and Naval and Military Gazette. 8d....1 170 
Maik Lane Express & United Service Gazette. 7d-....1 128 

Sunday Times, Dispatch, Bell’s Messenger, New Beil’s Messenger, Satirist, Age, Mi- 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Garden- 
ers’ Gazette, Gardeneis’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce, British Queen, Ta- 
blet, Railway Ties, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, Emigration 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Ooserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Cnronicle—published at 6d— £1 8s. per ann. 
Magnet, Weekly Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bell’s Life, Auheneum— 
published at 5d— £1 4s. per annum. 
Wilmer & Smith have the pleasure of directing attention to the following, amongst nu” 
merous, testimonials :-— 

From the London Times of April 7th, 1842. 
We stated yesterday that the British and North American Mail Steamer Britannia had 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omitted to mention that copies 
of the Times of Tuesday morning, containing the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to al! parts of Canada and the United States, by Messrs. Willmer & Smith, 
News Agents, of Liverpool. 
From the same paper of April 19th. 
Messrs. Willmer & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpool, succeeded in 
putting The Times of the 19th inst.on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
Boston, previous to its departure. 
From the same paper of May 6th. 

The Acadia.—By the zealous activity of Messrs. Willmer & Smith, News Agents, The 
Times of Wednesday last, with the intelligence received from [India and China by our 
extraordinary express from Marseiiles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpool on her outwar? voyage for the United States. 


Liverpool, June 1, 1842. (June 25.) 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at the end of Union-st., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Pei:uido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 
TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, ranning the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes it one of the mostroomy. airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to l2of the best new 
buggy wagons, and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public ronvenience. Charges to suit the times. 
Drovers wili find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consequentiy he will be anle to aid kis patronsin making sale of thei 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. : 
Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses in box stables, which willbe as private as they cou/d have them in thely 
own stables. wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. @) 


ANNUAL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE, L. |}. 
RITERION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the foliowing named colts 
Or fi‘lies over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Spring 
Neeting in the year 1843, then 3 yrs. oid, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., two or 
more to make arace. ‘Io name and close on the Ist of January next. , 
Union Stake—We, the subscribers, agree to run the fol!» wing na ned colts or fillies 
over the Union Vourse, Long Isiand, on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
year 1843, then 3yrs. old. two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft , two or more to make 
arace. To name and close on the Ist of January next. HENRY K TOLER, 
Nov. 7 ,1842-—[nv.o Sec’y New York J. C. 12.) 








PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE'S,COR OF MAIN AND MULBERRY STS , LEXINGTON, KY 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 

dergone a thorough repair, and been aimost entirely refitted and re-furnish.— He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENN«r, so long known as connected 
with the estaplishment in that capacity, he ts entirely confident that every attention wil) 
be paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
bestow. : 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. : 

He pledges himse'f to spare neither ‘rouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart frura this house. 

N.B. mit 3 charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state of the times. 
and will be found to be as low as thosejof any respectable note! in the country. 8 





He is by Filho da Puta, out of Maid of Lorn, by Castrel, &c. &c. Filho da Puta, won 








Setiutaill phlei ip 6 = ee ~~ 
ollowing Sweepstakes are now opento come 0: ie above pl 
Deer tes, aty and a6 , pe ; : Place in the Spring 
‘0. 1. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Cours 
Spring of 1843, — $300 each, . 100 — to —. yA Ist of a seat, feu —y moret . 
ake a race, for colts an lies foal ring of ! to carr r. old 
heats. Now three subs. .— = ’ 7" PR ae 

1. M. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon, 

2. B. F. Dozier names produce of linp. Leviathan and Mol Hedney. 

3. J.S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 

No.3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Coursg 
Spring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., four or 
oe to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 

eats. 

1. J. S. Hunter names produce of Imp. Emancipation, and Polly Kennedy. 

2. B. PF. Dozier names produce of Sct o and Mol Hedney. ' : 

y 4 1) ae oon pe eremape 7 el ae and Sally Melville. 

. M. L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. 

No. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the mtonntinie Comme 
Spring of 1845, for colts ana fillies foaled Spring of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 
or more to make arace, to close the Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
heats, Now three subs. :— 

: ‘ “ — = ge Wood a! and Sally Melville. 

. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givhan name the produce of Wild Bil] and Lady H ville 

3’ J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Billand Ellen Tree. en 

For particulars, address M.L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes County, Ala. 

(April 23.) M. L. HAMMOND. 





FISHING TACKLE, 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for inspection, improved 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of best 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before inthiscountry. [(Feb26—6m] 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO’S 
yy tee HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements tor manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
“‘ Air Cured Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobacco, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 
JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 
money refunded. (Sept. 24.) 








ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE 
sn AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 5 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot). 
N. B. Liquors and Cigars of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. [April 9.) 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS. 

} performances of these vessels have just been brought under notice in an official 

form, and we give the particulars as published inthe Nantical Magazine. It wiil be 
found of extreme interest throughout America, and showing as it does such amazing 
perfection in the entire managemeut of these vessels, must cause steam to be univer- 
sally selected for passenger transit. The editor of the Nautical has fallen into a very 
common errorin calling these steam-ships Mr. Cunard’s vessels. The ships are the 
property of the British and North American Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. The 
designing of the vessels and the management of them from the commencement have 
been conducted by gentlemen in Glasgow and Liverpool. The contractors for carryin 
the mails to North America are S. Cunard, of Halifax; George Burns, of Glasgow, an 
David M‘Iver, of Liverpool. 

On these gentlemen alone devolves the entire management and control of everything 

connected with these steamers. We know them to be especially anxious to do every- 
thing in their power for the tull developement of every good that can arise to America 
and Great Britain from the enterprise. Let us hopethe concern may be well supported 
and so encouraged to go on in their present field of usefulness. The article to which we 
refer from the Nautical Magazine observes :— 
** We lay before our readers, from an authentic source, a statement of the time occu- 
pied in making the passages between Liverpool and Halifax, being all those made by this 
successful line since its commencement tothe month of June last. The documentisa 
most important one insteam navigation, first, as not only showing the certainty of a 
quick communication across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at the average rate 
at which it may be made. The passage out give 7.86 miles per hour, while that home 
(influenced by prevailing winds and currents) give 9.3 miles. 

‘* The mean between these may be taken as the average speed obtained at sea, or 
what may be called the sea-rate. In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 miles per hear. It will 
be seen in our volume for 1837, p. 752, that the sea-rates of the Atalanta and Berenice, 
in those comparatively early days of steam navigation, varied from 6 to 9} miles, the 
average of all given being 7} miles. When it is considered that the passages of the Bri- 
tish and North American line have been made across the stormy Atlantic, while those 
above quoted were at least two-thirds of them, in moderate latitude, there is every rea- 
son to congratulate the proprietors on the result.” 


Passages to and from Liverpool and Haliiax of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam-ships, from July 4th, 1840, to July 4th, 1842. 












































Ships’ >| from — Ships’ > from 
Names. a Liverpool | Out! Hm. Names. E Liverpool | Out. |Hme. 

Cae Se a ee cae. me } 

1840. | | d. h.d. h. 1841. i'd. hid. h. 
Britannia...... }1\July ..... 4121010 O|Acadia ........ 6\July .... 20 10 22; 921 
Acad@ie ......<- 1|August.. 411 4/11 Oj)Columbia...... 4\)August.. 4 1223 11 1} 
Britannia...... | 2\Sept.... 411 111 3)Britannia...... 7|August.. 19 11 20 1123 
Caledonia ..... | 1/Sept .... 1912 9/10 22;\Caledonia.....|6|Sept.... 4/1119 1022 
| ae |2/October. 411 5/12 4/Acadia........ 7 Sept ....19'13 11 |11 3 
Britannia...... 3 October . 2011 23/11 7)Columbia...... $iOct ....6 5 1319 1026 
Caledonia..... | 2 Nov..... 4/11 23/11 2U/Britannia...... 8/Oct ..... 21,14 4,12 6 
pt ees 3\Dec .... 4141710 16)Caledonia ..... 7|Nov .... 4 11201123 

1841. | a 8|Nov..... 191515 11 8 
Columbia ..... 1|Jan ..... 513 312 O0\Columbia ..... 6|Dec..... 4.1417 1117 
Britannia...... 4\Feb..... 415 912 0 1842. 
Caledonia..... 3 March... 414 0/10 18/Britannia...... OUD sicws 4/1412 ll 3 
pe 4 March... 20 16 13,12 18|Caledonia..... 8\Feb..... 4) p. b. | 
Columbia -.... 2) April... 4/13 3,11 15)Acadia ........]9/Feb-.... 19 16 8/12 8 
Britannia...... 5 April... 20:1317/11 1/Columbia ..... 7\March... 4/2017 1512 
Caledonia..... | 4/May..... 412 61018)/Britannia...... 10/April.... 5| 1222/1014 
ACHE. ccscves | 5 |\May..... 19,11 23 10 15/Caledonia ..... 8| April .... 19) 1321 1018 
Columbia ..... 3 June.... 4101910 7/Acadia........ 10|May..... 4/1418, 10 8 
Britannia...... |6 June....19)12 5/10 2/Columbia ..... 8 |May..... 19/1122) 917 
Caledonia ..... '5\tuly..... 4i1 540 11|Britannia....-. li/June.... 4) 1117/1010 

Average passage by Chronometer— Out, 13 days 6 hours; Home, 11 days toe ; 
ug. 27. 








GLOBE HOTEL. 
F BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promoto the comfort of his guests. The planis pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 
The location >the hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. . 
The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him acallin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. (April 2-ly.}3 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
T kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillut—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

JObserve that all the photon bo are marked in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. ( May 8-t.f.} 








BD. 
PECK & DEARING'S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Augusta, Ga. 
OTES and drafts payablein Georgia, South Carolina,and Alabama, wil! be collected, 
and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.) 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
No. 1 ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet. Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long starding. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 


i ini from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D. 
“Tapa Tey weer ee T Principal of the Institute — 











FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

HIS new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
sk Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most lea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part * ey. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the american and Parisian Hote!ls conjointly, hav 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restaurant et Café. The rooms, which are unusually large 
well ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an ——/ 
handsome chamber by night, wil! be rented, without board, at from $250 to < ae wee 
or with beard, at $2 per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be on — 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, yo 3 e 
pressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest questiien.ee aby # most 
European prices. The most celebrated cooss, in every department, none en . ngaged, ed, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the nedtest and gloenest ae me 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found 0 wy Aes ° may aver 
them witha visit, literally and truly a “ House of Accommodation for Stran at 


J.M SANDERSO - 
Philadelphia, April, 1842} (Apr. 30.3 





Lexington, April 23, 1842— {May 7.) 
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Things Theatrical. 





The Park company is to be disbanded, in all probability, after the Ist uf Ja- 
nuary. The house has been given up to benefits during the week past, and has 
been very well attended. 

Mitcuett is getting up Fra Diavolo, at the Olympic, to succeed Amilie, and 
promises to do so with credit and profit to his house. 

Theatricals, we need hardly add, are at a lower ebb in this city than have 
been known for half a century. We have the consolation, however, of thinking 
that ‘“‘ when things are at the worst they must mend.’ Nous verrons. 

Winter Concerts at Niblo's Saloon —The announcement of Mr. Branam’s 
intention to sail for England on the 3d January next, drew crowded audiences 
on Monday and Wednesday evenings; Mr. B. sang with his usual excellence ; 
Mrs. Sutton and her interesting daughter were warmly greeted, and the whole 
performance passed off to the satisfaction of artists and audience. 

On Friday night, Mr. Braham appeared for the last time in public (the con- 
cert being for his benefit), and sang several of the sublime productions of Han- 
del, with thrilling effect. Mrs. Sutton’s ‘* Angels ever bright and fair,” from 
the Messiah, elicited general applause, and Charles Braham’s ‘‘ There’s a charm 
in Spring,” was beautifully executed. Tine concert closed with (by desire) 
‘‘ God save the Queen,” by Mr. Braham. 

We are delighted to learn that Knoop, the accomplished master of the Violin- 
cello, has returned to the city, and in many private musical circles is enchant- 
ing his friends with his extraordinary performances. Raprerti and RakemaNn 
are both in town, and we are in hopes of hearing that they have joined forces 
with their friend Knoop, and thet they will give us a concert that must fill any 
hall or theatre in the city. No artist, single handed, in these hard times can 
expect a paying concert. Make the attraction worth the money, and we will 
be answerable for the attendance. 





Letter from Celeste. 

To the Editor of the “ Daily Mail,” Boston: In compliance with my pro- 
mise, I take this opportunity to write you by the Britannia, which sails to-mor- 
row. My voyage home was remarkably pleasant for the season, the roughest 
and most disagreeable part of it being between Boston and Halifax, where we 
experienced head winds and some days’ delay. On my arrival in London, I met 
with a most happy greeting from my friends, who expressed great anxiety to 
see me once more upon the stage. I had an offer from the Covent Garden 
Theatre, to appear immediately after the Operas, which were to finish with 
Miss A. Kemble’s engagement. I had also offers from the Drury Lane and 
Haymarket Theatres, and the terms offered by the latter establishment suiting, 
I closed an engagement for four weeks, and begin there in the character of Su- 
sanne, on Wednesday, Dec. 7th. I shall never forget the great kindness which 
has ever been bestowed upon me by my friends in America, and those in Bos- 
ton in particular, where, I may say, I received my first welcome; their many 
favors and liberal support has been deeply enshrined within my breast, and will 
never be obliterated as long as I live. 

I have many dear friends in America, and there are many ties and associa- 
tions in that happy country which bind me to its institutions ; but it would be 
affectation for me to say that there are no impressions upon my heart, to recall 
which gives me pain ; but such thoughts do not belong to Boston, and few only 
are responsible for the cause. The maternal love is the strongest which sways 
the human mind, and something at least can be pardoned toit if it looks with 
a jealous eye upon those who stand between it and the object of its affec- 
tion. My health is good, and I think, from present appearances, my engage- 
ment will be most prosperous. Mr. Bernard, the talented author of the ‘* Wept 
of Wisb-ton- Wish,” is engaged in writing me a new piece of great interest, 
and fall of stirring incident. It is founded upon a well-known story of Wash- 
ington Irving, and the scene is laid in the romantic region of New York, the 
Catskill Mountains. Although far away from America, [ do not forget for a 
moment the happiness I have experienced there while in the performance of my 
professional engagements, arduous as they have sometimes been, the smiles and 
enthusiasm of the audience have made my duties light, and their approbation 
rendered my profestion a pleasure instead of a task. I look forward with great 
satisfaction to my next visit to your country, and hope that it will take place in 
two years. Truly yours, C. E. 

London, Nov. 3, 1842. Boston Daily Mail. 


The National Theatre—Miss Reynotps.—The Washington Theatre, for 
the last few evenings, has presented unusual attraction. The charming young 
actress, whose name heads this article, has been winning golden opinions from 
the play-going multitude, by the native graces of her person, the sweetness and 
ease of her manner, and the peculiar felicity of her style. 

For her age, Miss Reynolds is, perhaps, the most interesting performer on 
the American boards. Barely eighteen years old, she promises herself a rich 
harvest of future applause, when the powers of her character, and the tone of 
her action, now partially latent, become fully developed. Her lively, engaging 
air, her musical, soft-toned voice, her unaffected walk, her joyous disposition, 
aided by an enchanting countenance, and most agreeable person, will reader 
her, we hesitate not to say, the most popular actress of the day. 

Her forte is her naturalness. What she appears in the boudoir or drawing- 
room, she is on the stage: and she merely transfers to the boards those graces 
which become and attend the /ady in every place, and on all occasions, without 
affectation, she has no assumed airs to maintain ; and, without false modesty, 
she has no mauvais haute to lay aside. She is, in fine, 

‘*a creature not too good, 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, tears, kisses, smiles.” 

We hope, for their own sake, more than for hers, that all fond of rich dra- 
matic performances will attend her benefit on Saturday evening next. Our word 
for it, no one will leave the theatre without realizing all we have said and felt 
as to the nature of her exquisite performance. Madisonian of 22d inst. 

New St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans.—The brick work of Ludlow & 
Smith’s new house is almost complete, and the walls are nearly ready to receive 
the roof. The frame skeleton of the interior is all up, firm and fast, and the 
whole work is swiftly progressing. But for the late rains the house would have 
been under roof by this time. As it is, the timbers are in readiness, and very 
short time will be required to clap them on top of the walls when once the 
masons are out of the way. We shall look to see the new theatre open about 
the first week in January. Picayune of 17th inst. 


C. KEMBLE’S RETIREMENT FROM MANAGEMENT. 


{From the London Morning Post of Nov. 28.) 




















Covent GarpeN Tueatre.—Had an empire fallen to pieces, no ampler 
details could have been given than those with which the Sunday press has 
teemed, respecting the retirement of Mr. Charles Kemble from the manage- 
ment of thistheatre. Yet, perhaps, we ought not to call it ‘his retirement,” 
and if not, we are really ignorant what to call it. Mr. Bartley says that the 
proprietors have removed Mr. Kemble, and Mr. Butler says that he has resigned. 
To the performers coercion is alleged, that they may be reconciled to the deser- 
tion of their chief, while the voluntary system is exhibited to the public, that 
the management may keep its dignity up In fact, ramor has been as usual a 
very Janus, grinning on the one side with the most intense bonhommie, and re- 
lapsing on the other into the most self-sufficient complacence. The facts are 
so extraordinary that, abating necessary deductions on the score of inaccurate 
reports (no authorised one having yet appeared), we are fully justified in be- 
lieving that something very scandalous lies at the bottom of their manifold mud. 
As no authorised report has, yet, been sent out to the public, we prefer taking 
the particulars, which have transpired, from the Sunday Times, a weekly con 
temporary, which is ordinarily well informed on theatrica! matters :— 

‘* The first announcement which the company received of the event was on 
last Thursday evening, when they were summoned to the green room by Mr. , 
Bartley, the acting-manager, who, addressing them, said that the painful duty 
had fallen upon him to inform them that for reasons not necessary to enumerate, 
the proprietors of the theatre had determined to withdraw the management of 
the theatre from Mr. Kemble, and that they had that day appointed as its future 
manager Mr. Bunn, who would enter into possession on the 26th of December. 
He further stated that Mr. Bunr, would meet the company at one o’clock on the 
following day, and explain to them his intended arrangements for carrving on 
the business of the theatre to the close of the season. 

‘Slowly and sadly the meeting separated, and the following day at two 
o’clock the performers assemb!ed in the green-room, when Mr. Buan presented 
himself to them, and proceeded to state his views and intentions. Miss 
Adelaide Kemble and Mrs. Alfred Shaw were not present, the latter was repre- 
sented by Mr. Benedict; Messrs. Vandenhoff, Bartley, and Cooper, were de- 
puted to act for the company. Mr. Bunn said that the surprise of the members 
of Covent-Garden to find bim amongst them as their future manager could 
not be greater than his own, for on the preceding morning he had not the re- 
motest idea of his being placed in the position he then held. He had been sert 








of the Cimes. 




















for at an early hour by the proprietors ; and though reluctant to enter upon so 
arduous an his objections had been overcome, and he consented to 
become the lessee of the theatre from next Christmas, with a strong desire to 
meet the views of the performers as far as lay in his power. He then made a 
high eulogium on the talents of the Kemble family, in alluding to the brilliant 
success of Miss Adelaide Kemble, who by her extraordinary vocal abilities at- 
tracted vast audiences to the theatre during the past and present seasons on the 
nights of her performance. He acknowledged that more perfect stage repre- 
sentations had never been offered to the public than during Mr. Charles Kem- 
bles’ recent management—but he lamented that, except on those nights on 
which Miss Kemble performed, there was a heavy loss. The vast expense, 
too, of the production of those gorgeous operas in which Miss Kemble and Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw appeared, had so exhausted the theatre, that, notwithstanding the 
liberal sacrifice of the performers, who had unhes'tatingly surrendered their 
salaries for that week in order to meet the difficulties with which the manag e- 
ment was struggling—he regretted to say that the theatre must close, unless 
the company cou:d manage to keep it open till Christmas, when his manage- 
ment would commence. 

‘It had been proposed that the actors should perform until the time speci- 
fied upon what is termed the ‘sharing system;’ that is, that the performers 
should share the receipts of the house in proportion to the amount of their sa- 
laries, after deducting rent, the usual nightly expenses, and the payment of al! 
salaries not exceeding £3 a week. Mr. Benedict, on the part of Mrs. Shaw 
stated that that lady was willing to give her services up to Christmas on these, 
terms, if acceded to by the other members of the compary. The proposition, 
we learn, had been previously agreed to Messrs. Vandenhoff, Charles Pitt, J. 
Bland, and Diddear. The other members of the company, generally, expressed 
an unwillingness to enter into this arrangement, unless the proprietors would 
also consent to share for the rent, asthey were expected to do for their sala- 
ries. A very natural anxiety was also felt to know how Mr. Bunn was disposed 
to act respecting Mr. Kemble’s engagements with the different members of the 
company, some of which extend to three years, On this point, though the 
new manager was profuse in his assurances of the desire he had to avail himself 
of the services of every lady «nd gentleman on the establishment, but, he add- 
ed, ‘they must all be aware that every engagement in the theatre was cancelled 
by the unfortunate occurrences which had taken place.’ He again urged the 
performers to agree to the terms offered for keeping the theatre open until 
Christmas. He even offered his gratuitous services as a manager to the com- 
pany, if they would agree to keep the theatre open. ‘If you,’ said he,‘ close the 
doors before Christmas,the theatre is doomed to ruin, and in its ruin will be involv- 
ed the ruin of the profession, for it will be the first step to creating a great theatrical 
monopoly, which must place theatrical performers in a state of absolute slavery ’ 
Mr. Bunn concluded his address by hoping that they would be able, by their 
united exertions, to bring the season to a successful conclusion ;—and then took 
leave of the meeting amidst much applause. After Mr. Bunn’s departure, Mr. 
Vandenhoff proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bunn, for the ‘ candid and gene- 
rous spirit in which he had stated his views of their position,’ and the vote 
passed by acclamation. It was then suggested by Mr. Vandenhoff, we believe, 
in the event of the performers consenting to play up to Christmas on shares, 
that the proprietors should take their rent in the same way. A deputation, 
consisting of Messrs. Vandenhoff, Bartley, and Robertson, the treasurer, waited 
upon the proprietors to make the proposal to them. After an absence of two 
hours, they returned to the company with the proprietors’ answer, that they 
could not accept less than the usual rent, alleging that they had received no 
portion of rent during the present season. ‘ What,’ observed one of the pro- 
prietors, ‘ will the renters say to us when they come for their shares?’ It was 
stated by the delegates that the company were and would be the largest suffer- 
ers in the transaction ; but the only arrangement they (the proprietors) would 
listen to was, that they would consent till Christmas to take £20 nightly from 
the doors, before any other liability was considered ; and if, after the payment 
of salaries, &c., as the company might among themselves determine, any sur- 
plus remained on hand, it was to go to make up the deficiency of £35 nightly 
rent. 

‘‘ Before separating on Friday, Mr. Bartley informed the company that there 
was not a farthing in the treasurer’s hands to pay any one,except the servants of 
the theatre, so that the ladies and gentlemen might spare themselves the trou- 
ble of paying their accustomed visit to the treasury on the following day. 

The most profound secresy as to what took place at this meeting yesterday 
was, for some reason we cannot guess at, preserved by the persons engaged 
in the theatre. The following account we believe to be substantially cor- 
rect :— 

‘* Immediately after the close of the meeting on Thursday Mr. Bunn was in 
personal and cor.fdential communication with Mr. Butler, who acted, and, as it 
will be seen, has throughout continued to act, as the representative of the 
Kemble family. The result of the interview was the departure of Mr. Butler 
for Brighton,where Miss A. Kemble is at present sojourning, for the purpose of 
communicating to that lady the proposition of the proprietors. She expressed 
herself deeply sensible of the kind feelings which had been manifested towards 
her by thuse present at the meeting held at the theatre during the afternoon ; 
her enxiety thatthe theatre might, for the interest of the profession, continue 
open; and she would rather give her services gratuitously than it should be 
closed, and entrusted Mr. Butler with a letter to that effect to be read at the 
meeting of yesterday. 

‘Mr. Butler, upon his return to town yesterday morning, saw Mr. Bunn, and 
made him acquainted with Miss Kemble’s very generous offer, at the same time 
observing that he felt somewhat annoyed at finding that the account which had 
been given in several of the morning journals, would lead to the inference 
that compulsion would be observed towards Mr. Kemble in his separation from 
the management. Mr. Bunn regretted that the statement should have convey- 
ed such an impression, and repeated that nothing would induce him to place 
himself in opposition to one whom he so much respected as Mr. Kemble ; add- 
ing, ‘ If this step is to the prejudice of Mr, Kemble, by I will not take it.’ 
Mr. Butler said i, cer.anly was not; and for his(Mr. Butler’s) part, he was 
heartily rejoiced tyat Mz. Kemble had given up the lesseeship. 

‘The meeting of y-sterday was very numerously attended, and the feeling 
displayed throughout the proceedings was as enthusiastic as it was generous 
and creditable to all parties. It having been signified to the company that the 
proprietors cou!d not, with a due regard to the expenses of the theatre when 
open, and the interests of the renters, recede from their position of the previous 
day, the announcement of the result of Mr. Butler’s journey to Brighton was 
the all-absorbing subject of expectation, and certainly the chief feature of the 
meeting was the scene which ensued upon the reading of Miss Kemble’s letter. 
In this communication she stated that ‘nothing should induce her to put the 
company in a difficulty ; that she would cheerfully make herself one of them ; 
that she would take her salary subject to the receipts; that she would be the 
last paid; and, that if there was not enough, she would play for nothing.’ 

“The company having given expression to their a‘miration of Miss Kem 
ble’s offer, said they were perfectly satisfied that the mere fact of her appear- 
ing on the stage for the last time would draw houses that coald not fail to 
cover all the expenses of the management; but, under any circumstances, 
or her example, they would readily take their risk in the receipts of the 

ouse. 

“Tt is stated that the heavy duties of lesseeship have operated most prejudi- 
cially on Mr. Kemble’s health, and that his physicians had given an extremely 
a opinion as to the probable consequences of acontinued performance 
of them. 

“The unfortunate issue of the Kemble management makes us lament that 
Charles Kemble, at iis advanced age, and in the precarious and infirm state of 
his health for the last two or three years, should have ever undertaken the ar- 
duous duties of conducting a large theatre. We have seen that his powers 
were unequal to the task, and that his feeble frame sank, we fear irrecoverably, 
under the bodily and mental fatigue entailed uponhim. He had earned his full 
meed of honorable renown, in a long and brilliant career as an actor aod a man- 
ager, and he should, in the evening of his days, have been content to sit down in 
peace under the shadow of the laurels he had won in the pride of his youth, and 
the strength of his maturer years, instead of mingling in the busy scenes for 
which he was no longer fitted. We respect the feeling of Charles Young, who, 
when pressed by some injudicious friends to re-appear on the stage, replied, 
‘No; the public have tasted the wine, they shall never drain the dregs of my 
cup.’ And what is the world but a larger stage! Charles Kemble has neither 
increased his fame nor filled his purse by his ill-judged acceptance of the ma- 
nagement of Covent-garden Theatre.” 

Such are the apparent circumstances to the former portion of which we on 
Friday night refused publicity, because no authorised reporter had been present 
at the meeting. Comment would be superfluous. 

In the hope of reaping the entire fruits of Miss Kemble’s golden success, 





some length of time been able to keep the Covent-garden Theatre creditably 
open—Madame Vestris aud Mr. Charles Mathews. Their agent in this is Mr. 
Charles Kemble, through whom they expected to sweep into the general purse 
the enormous funds which were to have remained in the treasury. Uofortu- 
nately, while the admiration for Miss Kemble 1s by no means diminished, and 
while she 1s supported by the most pure and bril.ant of English songstresses, 
unforeseen circumstances and enormous expenses leave a loss rather than a profit 
in the proprietary purse. Accordingly Mr. Kemble, who ought never to have 
lent himself to a transaction, which is, to say the least, singularly strange, in 
whatever light it may be viewed, resigns, or is removed from the management, 
and as Mr. Bunon—upon whom the proprietors seem inclined in their emergerey 
he rely—declines the folly of embarking in it until Christmas, the risk rests upon 
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the company who have been placed in so awkward a prsdi 
choose to close the doors of the establishment. With Te gan 
fore them—imperfect, as they very obviously are—while Mr. Ch 
offers no personal explanation of his very anomalous position 
form its own conclusion. We can only repeat that the whole , 
wears a singularly strange aspect. 


Covent Garden Theatre.—The severe illness under which Mr 
been some time laboring has induced him, at the earnest solicitatio 
family and friends, to retire from the management of the theatre, and pane 
ments are consequently making to carry this desirable object into effect 4 re 
will naturally arise more than oae version of this suggestion, and the | hag 
of the measure may be cunverted into a matter of necessity ; but dg Po 
syllable of truth in it. Even if the receipts of the theatre had been te mt fh 
the expenditure, there is not a person in this theatre, from its roof to its — ~ 
who would not gladly give his gratuitous services, if they could be of the r oo 
est service to Mr. Charles Kemble. It is not, therefore, a question of ight 
as respects this gentleman and the company who are engaged to him thar 
at all agitated the councils of the theatre for the last day or two. It is pot 
of much greater importance—viz : whether the new manager, who was jt old 
one, Mr. Bunn, is disposed to place them all in the situation in which Mr K ‘ 
ble (to whom alone they are bound) may leave them. The new Manager sm 
have different views, and may likewise feel that, if that portion of the a 
which are not included in operas have been represented as unattractive. it et? 
not be prudent to risk, in their hands, the class of entertainment they have » 
cently been performing. It may also be that the incumbrances are too we; “4 
and that it may be advisable so far to reduce them, as to bring them within : 
reasonable scale of affording payment to all. With all this, however, we ait 
nothing to do, and we are also ignorant of it all—and doubt not that some ood 
plan will be hit upon amongst them all; and full of expectation from the “a 
activity of the newly-elected Manager, we devote a few words to the seceding 
one. 8 

It has been a matter of regret to all that, on his recovery from one alarmin 
illness, Mr. Kemble should have been persuaded to enter upon any duty which 
might subject himself to the possibility of incurring another—and more espe. 
cially that heavy duty which the mangement of a threatre involves; but as the = 
has been taken, its consequences remain to be retrieved. It is repose alone rd 
can preserve the life of one regarded and admired by all—and it is a congolg. 
tion to know that he has the fondest attentions of an exemplary family, as wel! 
as of a large circle of friends. Mr. Kemble is in no danger—the object is tg 
keep him out of it, and we therefore rejoice in the step that has been taken. 

We have no doubt whatever that the operations of the theatre will Continue 
in as full force as ever, and that the season will atill be brought to a prosperous 
issue. Between this period and that of Christmas, Miss Adelaide Kemble w}\ 
go through her range of characters, previous to her finally retiring into private 
life, which she adorns with her amiability, as she does public life, with her 
genius. , 

There is nothing new at the Haymarket or the Adelphi—but at the Enolish 
Opera House, Munsieur Jullien forthwith commences his Promenade Concerts : 
and after that, Mr. Arnold alluws a theatre built for the purposes of English 
Opera to be converted into an arena, and Mr. Van Amburgh and his lions are 
about to figure therein. Wecan hardly suppose for one moment, that the Lord 
Chamberlain will suffer any such indignity to be committed—or any such injury 
inflicted on the two winter theatres. 
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Mr. Macready and his Double.--Our readers are perhaps aware that the 
“eminent tragedian” of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane some time since quar- 
relled with Mr. Webster, the present lessee of the Haymarket, and that on his 
(the aforesaid eminent tragedian’s) becoming the lessee of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, he had recourse to a most cuntemptible proceeding, for the purpose of an- 
noying Mr. Webster. He engaged a person of the name of Webster to per- 
form at his thea:re, and put him iato the most subordinate characters, but pub- 
lished his name in large letters in the bills of the play, for the purpose of in- 
ducing those persons who are credulous enough to put any faith in the Drury 
Lane bills, to suppose that the person so named was Mr. Webster of the Hay: 
|market Theatre. The latter bore this insult for a long time with a great deal 
of patience, but at length he retaliated, by announcing in his bills, among the 
dramatis persone of a new farce, the part of Bulldog by Mr. Macready. On 
Tuesday night a new piece, called ‘“* A Cure for Love,” was brought out at the 
Haymarket Theatre, and the Morning Herald of the following day, in noticing 
the performance, said, ‘* Among the minor parts, that of a waiter, performed by 
Mr. Macready, deserves special praise for the correctness displayed by the ac- 
tor in seizing the servile points of the character.” We know not how W.C 
Macready, Esq., will relish the above favorable critique on his performance. He 
will, perhaps, think, with the poet, that— 


* Praise undeserved is censure in disguise.” 
Sunday Times. 





Extraorpinary ‘* Phenomenas!!’’—In addition to the other remarkatle 
phenomena to be seen in New Orleans, is the frequent appearance of paragraphs 
like the following,—italics and all—which we find in the ‘ Crescent City ” of 
the 16th instant :— 

Reel and Miss Foote —Both of these phenomenas [!!!] ere now on the 
ground, and there is no doubt but that they will meet on the four mile day. 
The owners of the little one never pass a purse without making a stroggle for 
it, and the owners of Reel have never been known to dodge a horse if they cone 
sidered their caééle in order to make even a respectable show. The friends ol 
either party are equally sanguine, and the betting so far, has been even up. 
Should the weather prove fair, the track in good order, and the nags in condi- 





the proprietors disembarrassed themselves of the only lessees who have for } 


tion, we have no doubt we will have the pleasure of recording a beat so low 
down in the twenties, that racing in the South will as yet be considered in iis 
infancy. [*‘* Ma conscience !”’] 





It wiil be seen from the following “ matrimonial announcement” that a very 
pleasant ceremony is about to come off iu the office of our next door neighbor, 
Dr. Bartuetr, of ‘The Albion :”— 

“A flirtation having been for some time carried on between a certain young 
lady, known as the “ Scottish Journal,” and our own fevorite ‘ Old Country: 
man,” we have the happiness to announce that an alliance, tending we trust 0 
their mutual advantage, will be consummated between them at the close of the 
year. After the Ist day of January next, therefore, the Lady Journal before 
mentioned loses its name, and, to a certain extent, its distinctive character, 
becomes merged in the Old Countryman.” 

The “ Old Countryman” is a weekly journal of unique character, thet has 
been published in this city for many'years. It is mainly filled with ‘* Old Coun- 
try” intelligence, giving a digest of the most important local events transp!ting 
throughout Great Britain. It is now under the editorial control of Mr. Jos. T. 
PickeRinc, who couducts it with great ability and good taste. 


New Publications.—Ladies’ Companion for January, with three engravings, 
N.Y. Wiailliam W. Snowden. 

Auison’s ‘* History of Europe.”—The Brothers Harper have issued Part Il. 
of their handsome edition of this great work. The present number contalos 
144 pages of letter press, which are cut and stitched in a superb cover. I 7 
sensibly remarked by the “ Tribune,” that the possession of this work is " indié 
pensable to a correct knowledge of the French Revolution, and of the great 
events which took their rise from it, and it is not only the best, but the oul 
complete history of those times ; and, in addition to more solid merits it is dis 
tinguished by a fervid eloquence that renders it one of the most captivating 
works that can oe read. The second number, we are pleased to see, bes make 
its appearance in due course, and twenty-five cents cannot be more wisely 8 
bursed than in the purchase of it.’’ _ 
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